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Preface 



he purpose of this book is to assist administrators in two-year 



colleges understand and initiate better policies and procedures 



^ for evaluating students, full-time and part-time faculty mem- 
bers, administrators, programs, student services, external relations, and 
the institutions themselves. Written by practicing community college 
administrators and faculty members, it combines theory, research, and 
exemplary practices in a meaningful, sound, and understandable man- 
ner This bode may be unique in that it focuses on how to evaluate 
almost all major components of two-year colleges. 

Much literature on evaluation has been developed for four-year col- 
leges and universities since the early 1970s as a reaction to financial 
austerity and to calls for greater accountability and better management. 
The two-year sector, however, has lagged far behind in adding signifi- 
cant and substantial research and materials to this national dialogue. It 
is encouraging to note a significant rise in these interests in recent years 
and the next decade should see a continuing growth in this knowledge 
base for two-year colleges. 

The book is written primarily for busy administrators who are inter- 
ested in evaluation and can find time to read syntheses of research as 
well as successful practices but who do not have time to study and digest 
the growing number of serious research studies that are related to major 
dimensions of evaluation. In addition, busy Board members should find 
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PREFACE 



the book of considerable interest because it relates to evaluation, which 
will be one of the most important community college issues of the 1990s, 
and one which already is on almost every Board meeting agenda. The 
book also should be useful for faculty committees in two-year colleges 
who are working on evaluation issues that relate to one or more of the 
chapters. Individual faculty members should be able to know and better 
understand dimensions of evaluation that are of interest to them. 

Chapter one considers the role of evaluation in two-year colleges — 
discussing societal influences such as the public's demand for account- 
ability, dehnitbns of accountability, and types of evaluation. Implica- 
tions of evaluation are analyzed. 

Chapter two focuses on evaluating student performance. Beginning 
with purposes, it discusses various approaches. Evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of general education as an aspect of student learning, and 
terminal or final evaluative processes are considered. Value-added eval- 
uatbn includes the Florida and Georgia approach. Some characteristics 
of effective student performance assessment are presented. 

Chapter three discusses evaluating full-time faculty members, con- 
sidering what and why we art evaluating, validity, self-evaluation, stu- 
dent evaluatbns of teaching, crfleague evaluation, gi owth contracts, and 
appeal and grievance procedures. 

Evaluating part-time faculty members receives attention in chapter 
four. Reasons for, as well as some concerns about, using part-timers are 
given. The evaluation should judge content expertise, instructional de- 
sign skills, and delivery skills. A comprehensive evaluation model is 
included. 

Evaluating academic program effectiveness in chapter five considers 
common myths, such as the belief that an institution does not need a 
program review process if programs have been accredited by national 
or regional bodies, and the myth that there is only one way to conduct 
a program review. Issues in program evaluation, models, and criteria 
for program evaluation also are discussed. 

Chapter six on evaluating student services programs considers the 
why, what, how, who, and when dimensions. Characteristics of a good 
model for student services programs are offered. 

Evaluating administrative performance is the topic of chapter seven, 
and it begins with a rationale for administrative evaluation. Planning, 
appraisal methods, and difficulties and concerns related to administra- 
tive evaluation are analyzed. 

Chaptei eight considers the evaluation of external relations, including 
state and local government, business and industry, and community ser- 
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vices. Ways of evaluating institutional effectiveness for various external 
clientele are outlined. 

Evaluating institutional effectiveness is the focus of chapter nine. 
Purposes, problems, and characteristics of successful institutional eval- 
uation systems are considered, and a comprehensive model for institu- 
tional evaluation is presented. 

Chapter ten concludes with the future roles of evaluation in two-year 
colleges. Economic and demographic issues form a backdrop for increas- 
ing future needs for retraining programs. Concerns about the aging of 
the American professoriate are discussed. The future will bring pres- 
sures for greater accountability, better service to economically deprived 
students, and educating the whole person. 

Chapter authors as well as the editor want to express sincere appre- 
ciation to family members and close friends who facilitated our work 
through their moral support and encouragement. 

Melissa Brown was very helpful in editing the manuscript as well as 
in cross-checking the references. Hope Socci contributed her consider- 
able skills and cooperation in typing and checking the manuscript. 

Finally, we acknowledge the unknown audience that is "out there." 
Researching and writing are twin lonelinesses that aftlict all writers. It 
is the hope for silent communication of ideas with countless others that 
carries its own reward. This touch of missionary zeal and a strong sense 
of service remain stronger in two-year colleges than in other sectors of 
postsecondary education. 

Richard I. Miller 
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The Role of Evaluation 
in Two- Year Colleges 

By Judith Bush and Michael Kaiser 




valuation is recognized as an important part of education ir 
general, but its nJe in the two-year college environment has 
received less attention. 



Evaluation as a process and as a product is not new to institutional 
thought. As early as 4000 years B.C. in China, government officials set 
up a system for the hiring and assessment of civil servants; and the 
early Greeks and Romans and the universities of medieval Europe had 
estaUished v/ays to evaluate teaching. Even in this early period students 
were often involved in the evaluation process through hiring and firing 
teachers (Hofstadter and Metzger 1969). Evaluation of an informal na- 
ture has no doubt always been a part of higher education. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a time in which students did not discuss the relative 
merits of faculty members, administrators or institutions. 

Societal Influences 

Higher edi^^ation was affected by three events in recent decades — 
two were based on increased funding support from all governmental 
levels, and the third was the outgrowth of student unrest during the 
Vietnam era. The first influx of funds ''ame as a result of what is 
commonly called the "Sputnik phenomenon." In the late 1950s and 
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1960s funding from inainly federal sources brought about an increased 
emphasis on the sciences and mathematics. Higher education was im- 
pacted most directly by massive reviews and revisions of curricula. With 
this increase in funding, the government felt the need to justify these 
great expenditures; therefore, government agencies and educators felt 
that it was necessary to devise formal evaluation processes. 

The second occurrence came in the 1960s and early 1970s when the 
federal and state governments once again funnelled money into higher 
educatbn to support social action programs as part of the War on 
Pbverty. These anti-poverty programs were an effort to bring educa- 
tionally neglected people into the mainstream of American life. Once 
again the increase in federal spending brought aTx)ut the need to justify 
the expenditures, and formal evaluation received a further push. 

The student unrest of the Vietnam era impacted higher education in 
many ways, including the installation of new evaluation processes, es- 
pecially faculty evaluatbn. The focus then switched from the evaluation 
of faculty to other areas of higher education. 

The current heightened interest in cdlegiate evaluation started 
with &culty evaluation in the mid sixties, spurred by student pro- 
tests on some campuses. In the 1970s administrative evaluation 
tame on the scene, and it too has developed rapidly. One should 
not be surprised, therefore, to find new interest in assessing pro- 
grams, departments, and institutions. In other words, all aspects 
of cdleges and universities are being increasingly evaluated (Miller 
1979, p.x). 

The 1980s have opened a Pandora's box of areas in higher education 
requiring formal and informal evaluation, and the two-year campus has 
not escaped this trend. The recent emphasis on excellence and access 
has made evaluation a more essential aspect in general planning than 
at any previous time. 

The public demand for accountability also has accentuated the recent 
focus on excdlence in higher education. Although no clear cut definition 
exists as to what "excellence" is, every institution strives for improve- 
ment. 

Obviously all want to achieve high quality instruction. No institu- 
tion is on record as having selected mediocrity or less as a goal. 
And presumaUy all want excdlence especially in educational pro- 
grams. After all, two-year colleges exist as corporate institutions 
principally to provide instruction according lo their prescribed mis- 
sions as best they can, always striving for improvement. By not 
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really kiiowing what truly conf>Ututes excellence colleges tend to 
sehct those measures that best demonstrate this quality for them 
and nuy tend to ignore those that do not (McCleod and Carter 
1986, p. 15). 

The role of evaluation is to assess worth and improve the processes 
that enhance qualit> Palmer (1983) noted that society often inappro- 
priately applies evaluation criteria for four-year institutions to judge 
excellence in the com-nunity college setting. 

Access — maiung f)osi;Necondary edu'^ation available to a wider seg- 
ment of the population — is an urgent need, and two-year institutions 
have led the way in this effort. Evaluation is being used as a tool to 
assess demographic changes, market conditions, curriculum develop- 
ments, technological advances, and e Jucational delivery systems. In gen- 
eral, two-year cdleges have found it necessary to evaluate all aspects of 
their missions more often than four-year institutions. 



Evaluation Defined 

Evaluation is defined as valuing or assessing the worth of a subject, 
and it is also described in terms of its purposes. The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (Mitzel, ed., 1982) says that evaluation makes a 
judgment on the worth of the object of the evaluation, aids in the 
decision-making process, and recognizes the political ramifications. 

The major element of functbnal evaluation is the judgment of worth 
which is a primary function of decision-makers, such as a college pres- 
ident, a department chairperson, or a member of a Board of Trustees. 
Making decisions requires the pertinent information which then is or- 
ganized in terms of how effectively the activity meets its goals. That is, 
how well does a teacher do his/her job; how well does a program meet 
the neods of the community; how well does a physical plant function; 
or how ivell does technology enhance the delivery of education? 

Gathering information on the subject to be evaluated is the function 
of the "reporter" who provides the decision-maker with the information 
necessary to determine the worth of the activity. The reporter makes 
no decisions about value or worth, although internal and external forces 
may attempt to influence the data passed on to the decision-jnaker. 

Decision-makers must also take into account iniernal and external 
political influences and ramifications of the evaluation process; such a3 
"the greatest good for the greatest number," cost effectiveness, and 
special interest lobbies. For example, if a departmental chairperson low- 
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ered program entrance requirements in order to revitalize lagging en- 
rollments, the pcditical pressure he would exert on a decision-maker 
would be internal. On the other hand, if a state senator wanted the 
enrollment in the same department to increase in order to make good 
a pr(xnise to expand the delivery of a technology to the local area, this 
pressure on the decision-maker would be an external political force. 

Types of Evaluadon 

Evaluation can be either informal or formal. Informal evaluation does 
not have structure and may not have clearly defined goals. It is initiated 
internally or externally and it may or may not be politically motivated. 
An informatbn evaluation could be as simple as one student telling 
another that "X" institution is a good or bad place to attend. The student 
has based his or her evaluati(»i on intuition, second-hand information, 
or experience — in other words, on fact or fiction or a combination of 
the two. Informal evaluations can have a significant impact on institu- 
tions; they may be the most common form of evaluation in postsecond- 
ary education. 

Formal evaluation requires a definite structure, goals, procedures, 
albcation of resources and time; it can be either internal or external, 
or politically or not pditically motivated. The accreditation process is a 
prcwninent example of formal evaluation. The self-study phase of accre- 
ditatbn is internal while site visit by the accreditation team in the next 
phase is external. 

Often there is an over-lap of formal and informal evaluation. For 
example, even in the formalized accreditation process, informal evalu- 
ation is accepted as input from the community Once the type of eval- 
uation that is needed is determined, a method — or more often a com- 
bination of methods — is investigated. 

Methodology 

In choosing a method of evaluation, two decisions need to be consid- 
ered: First, is the evaluation to be formative or summative, and then, is 
it to be qualitative or quantitative? Scriven (1966) distinguishes between 
formative and summative by the timing of the evaluation and how the 
results of the evaluation are used. He defines formative evaluation as a 
continuing process during the activity characterized by immediate and 
frequent feedback with the general aim of improvement. He defines 
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summative evaluation as that which takes jJace after the activity has 
been completed with the criteria of success and/or outcomes examined 
at that time. In both cases, Scriven states that evaluation is the assess- 
ment of merit. 

The next decision concerns whether the evaluation should be primar- 
ily quantitative or qualitative. Since research is the systematic gathering 
of data to exfdain events, the reporter or the decisbn-maker needs to 
determine whether to use quantitative or qualitative tods. The quanti- 
tative approach converts evaluation data into statistics from \^ich de- 
cisbns can be made. The qualitative approach deals with values, emo- 
xkmsy and other less measrraMe data. Most reporters will empby a 
combinatbn of both of these tods for presentaticHi of their analyses to 
the decision-maker. Some aspects of one method may apfdy better to 
one situation than to another, and the key to successful methoddogy is 
to be flexible enough to apjAy different methoddogies to fit different 
needs (Churchman 1980). After the data is cdlected, organized, ana- 
lyzed, and prioritized, it becomes the decisbn-maker's responsibility to 
review the alternatives, realize the pditical imfdicatbns, and arrive at a 
conclusbn. Churchman sees the primary purpose of evaluation as an 
aid to educational decisbn-making. 

A Simple Model of Evaluation 

* Decision-makers should be able to conceptualize evaluation in order 
to understand better what takes jJace during the process. It may he 
hdpful to make a graphic representatbn of the idea to be analyzed. 
Evaluation models are seldom static because of the constantly changing 
environment in which they must function. Strother and Klus (1982) 
claim that evaluation designs take one of two forms: 

Whether simple or complex, these designs have two things in com- 
mon: first, they are meaningful only to the extent that they make 
comparisons possible; and second, they operate within some time 
constraint. Comparisons are essential whether the evaluation is as 
simple as a yes or no answer to the question, "Did you find this 
program helpful?" or as complicated as a longitudinal, double- 
Mend multivariate experimental analysis ... (p. 134). 

What follows is a simple model of the evaluation process (see Figure 
1). In any evaluatbn, input data can be either internal or external or a 
combination of both, faculty, students, administration, facilities, budget 
constraints, and institutional pditics are some of the sources of internal 
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foices which produce data from which decisions are made. Examples of 
external forces include community, government regulations and legis- 
lation, special interest groups, outside funding, and business and in- 
dustrial demands. 

The reporter is the pei*son or persons designated to make the initial 
analysis of the incoming data and to sort out the essential information 
to forward to the dedsion-maker The reporter functions as a collector, 
analyzer, and filterer of the data. In theory, the reporter should maintain 
a neutral and unbiased position, while in practice this is quite difficult. 
The reporter is often pressured, particularly by special interest groups, 
to report what might not be purely unbiased data. 

The decision-maker tias the responsibility of the final determination 
of worth. In some cases, the decision-maker may do the investigative 
job of the reporter; however, in an endeavor to maintain neutrality, the 
reporter and the dedsion-maker shoukl be two separate functions. This 
model represents the concept of evaluation in very general terms. In 
the folk)wing chapters, models more specific to areas of concern within 
the two-year college setting are presented. 

Implications of Evaluation 

While two-year and four-year colleges have quite different environ- 
ments, many evaluation principles and practices apply to both of these 
sectors; however, some differences do exist. The consideraHe diversity 
of the two-year college course offerings as well as their student body 
require more flexible evaluation models. Standardization may be more 
difficult from this point of view although the more common autocratic 
governance style of two-year college leaders may make standardization 
easier. The greater percentage of part-time faculty on two-year cam- 
puses means that evaluation is not only necessary to maintain standards, 
but that it must be done quickly to stay abreast of the rapid turnover 
that four-year institutions do not experience. 

Change usually comes slowly to four-year institutions, wrhile the two- 
year cdleges live in a constantly changing climate. Programs that seem 
to meet community needs today may require adjustment almost over- 
night. Two-year institutions have traditionally had to adapt more 
quickly to pressures from within and from without, and often this rate 
of change does not allow for formal evaluation. As a result, evaluation 
may be primarily informaL The consequences of neglecting formal eval- 
uation may be similar to those of neglecting good planning, which may 
be unforeseen and possibly have negative results (Mammons 1987). 
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Among the many obstacles to evaluation in the two-year setting are 
the lack of clear goals, conflict with other objectives, lack of adequate 
resources, political fnressures, and lack of priorities. Strother and Klus 
(1982) write about the importance of clear goals and objectives: 

A clear statement of objectives, then, is desiraUe for several reasons. 
It defines the criteria on which the evaluation of the program will 
be based. It also forces the programmer to think in terms of the 
intended accomplishment, thus enhancing the chances for success, 
and it provides a justification for the activity (p. 125). 

However, if the goals and objectives are unrealistic, the chances of a 
valid evaluation diminish, whkh is also the case when goals and objec- 
tives are not specific enough. Realistic and specific goals are not difficult 
to achieve if careful planning procedures are carried out early in the 
evaluation process. 

Inadequate resources is a different type of problem, and me that is 
often more difficult to remedy. A successful evaluaticm [Jan needs ad- 
equate money, time, and personnel; evahiation fiam have fieiiled to 
achieve satisfactory results because of the deletion of one or more of 
these resources. 

When every perceivable problem or barrier to successful evaluation 
is assessed, the decision-maker must then carefully consider the priori- 
ties. Completing the steps in the evaluation process will work best when 
the most important goals and objectives are ranked according to the 
priorities of the decision-maker. Usually these are directly related to the 
mission and the phik)Sophy of the institutbn. 

Summary 

Formal and/or informal evaluation in some form takes [dace constantly 
at every institution. Two-year college administrators shoukl be partfc- 
ularly sensitive to this reality and therefore initiate formal evaluation 
whenever [K)tentiaIIy meaningful and feasible. Active formal evaluation 
strategies can forestall evahiations thrust upon the institution from 
external sources. Evaluations need to be carefully [banned to fit the 
uniqueness of each in »titution, to satisfy both school and community 
needs and demands, and to help the institution to grow in a [K>sitive 
direction. The demands of budget constraints, changing demographics, 
and the diversity of staff and student [X)[xiIations require creative and 
[>ossibly even unusual evaluation designs. 

Although research in evaluation in two-year colleges is growing, it is 
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Still sparse. Researchers can find a challenge in studying and designing 
apprqxiate models for different areas of evaluation, and their findings 
can aid two-year college administrators considerably. Our colleagues 
have attempted just that, and what folbws are the results of their re- 
search into specific areas of two-year college evaluation. It is our hope 
that these chapters will elicit critical responses leading to further un- 
derstanding of most majoi facets of evaluation in two-year colleges. 
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Evaluating Student 
Performance 

By Sanford A, Lane and Stephen J, Midkiff 



In the context of current concern for educational accountability, 
evaluating the performance of college students means measuring 
the impact of the college experience on the students. The concern 
for accountability also is now a matter of high interest in state legisla- 
tures across the country. Although the four-year colleges and universi- 
ties have been the primary target of this concern for accountability, the 
two-year colleges are drawing increasing attention. 

All postsecondary institutions are m greater competition for fewer 
high school graduates in a time of stabilized funding levels. An increas- 
ing proportion of students view community colleges serving primarily 
their communities, where students can learn skills to provide them with 
economic and social mobility (Dziech 1986). At the same time, a per- 
sistent contingent of students are enrolled because it is a less expensive 
two years toward a baccalaureate degree. The demands of two-year 
colleges to prove their worth is imminent. 

Academicians also have expressed growing concerns for educational 
quality, the hallmark of accountability. Although their interest has been 
largely focused u{X)n the effects on students in baccalaureate programs, 
there is much applicability to the students of two-year institutions. This 
chapter will present some of the considerations which appear to be most 
pertinent to the two-year cdleges and which will provide a head start 
toward evaluating student performance. 

11 
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Purposes 

There may be a tendency for some colleges to acknowledge what other 
ccdieges are doing in assessing student performance and to enter this 
arena just to keep up. Time and money can be wasted and goodwill 
lost if a cdlege does not e^'^iUish its reasons for an evaluation first. The 
need may be to discover why graduates are not recruited by industries 
or why they do not pass h'^ensing exams, or the need may be to respond 
to workfdace feedback. Whatever the reasons, they should be identified 
and be made the objective for direction and focus so that the assessment 
information is right for the situation (Ewell 1985a). There may be few 
incentives for faculty or administrators to be interested in or to use 
student assessment information if the heavy emphasis is on head counts 
instead of academic quality. But it has also been observed that the 
concept of assessment is accepted better when faculty and department 
chairs can have and use the data to examine and improve curricula 
(Ewell 1985b). A worthwhile performance should be usable and shouM 
be placed in the hand3i,of staff at the curricular level. 



Approaches 

Two fundamental approaches to student performance evaluation 
have evcdved from the current emphasis on accountability: (1) measure 
what the students know after they have received their education (com- 
petency), and (2) measure the change in knowledge or development that 
has occurred as a result of having recei ^ed their education (value- 
added). The two approaches are not exclusive, but a college's adminis- 
trators probaUy will find one of them more suitaUe to their purpose 
than the other 

With whatever approach is used, if there is to be evaluation, there 
likely will be testing. Further testing of students, beyond their curricular 
examinations, may meet with some resistance from them or they may 
shun such further attempts at testing (Spangehl 1987). The college 
probably should anticipate student resistance and plan some attractive 
reason for participation, perhaps offering incentives for participation 
such as small inducements in the form of coupons or certificates for 
restaurants (Moden and Williford 1987). 

Testing may seem to be a direct and straightforward means of as- 
sessing student learning, and in some instances it will be so, but a 
suggestion for caution is made by Banta and Fisher (1987): 
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A number of [standardized] tests for college students can be readily 
obtained . . . and the results will be available quickly in a form that 
is relatively easy to interpret. However, there is evidence that an 
assessment program based on testing alone is simplistic and incom- 
fiete at best . . . Even a cursory re'.iew reveals that no single stand- 
ardized test measures more than a fraction of what teachers hope 
their students will learn in a course rf study (p. 44). 

These authors subsequently imply that aside from a partial lack of 
test data on factual learning, the "incomplete" aspect is the fact that 
tests will not provld** iriiormation about xvhy students are not achieving 
expected results. They propose that student questionnaires and inter- 
views be used to provide supplementary information toward answering 
"why?" Such information would be directed toward improving the ed- 
ucational process and would supplement the cognitive information pro- 
vided by tests. While Banta and Fisher address the testing of four-year 
graduates, any kind of terminal testing of two-year graduates may suffer 
the same shortcoming and may also benefit from supplementary infor- 
mation. 

Another kind of supplementary evaluation is being used by commu- 
nity colleges to study the effectiveness of vocational programs in pro- 
viding training relevant to particular occupations and industries (Ewell 
1984, 27). Competencies to perform certain tasks as a result of college 
training are examined through the use of skill demonstrations by the 
students and feedback from emptoyers of graduates or former students. 



The General Education Component 

The literature is extensive about student attributes, traits, and mental 
characteristics which are expected to undergo development at college 
abng with academic learning. It is usual that such items reference the 
"whole person" concept and are discussed in terms of the baccalaureate 
colleges with the strong imjJication that this is a main purpose for 
college. There is no reason, however, to let the notion develop that a 
community college student is any less a "whole person" than a baccalau- 
reate student just because he or she attends a community college which 
has a different purpose. Since the two-year student often goes to college 
to learn how to do some specific kind of work, to expect him or her to 
learn more "general education" than enough to let him function ade- 
quately in society while doing occupational or trade work may be an 
unreasonable expectation. The two«year and four-year students likely 
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attend college for different reasons. After equal time of college exposure 
they know different things but does either have any less total knowledge 
than the other? In the evaluation of student performance in two-year 
colleges it would seem that searching for indications of the more so- 
phisticated attributes or characteristics of general education may be an 
unrealistic expectation in view of institutional and student purposes. 

The general studies component, however, should not be treated lightly, 
even though it may represent only one-fourth of the program of studies. 
"Some [industries] have discovered that the kinds of skills provided by 
a general education are often, in the long run, more valuable to pro- 
ductivity than those provided by more narrowly focused courses of 
study" (Ewell 1984, p. 48). Other than the general studies component, 
though, there is very little uniformity in the programs of study of the 
two-year students; and comprehensive evaluation of these students, ex- 
cept incrementally by their course instructors, is difficult. 

Evaluating General Education 

Evaluation of students' performances in general studies might con- 
sider using one commercial test — the College Outcome & Measures 
Project (COMP) developed by the American Cdlege Testing Program 
(ACT). It measures gain that students make in basic skills and knowl- 
edge shown to be relevant to effective functioning as adults (Noel and 
Saluri 1983). It is most often used to measure gains between entrance 
and graduation, but it can be applied over as little as two years of college 
work (Roueche 1983) and has been used by community colleges as well 
as by baccalaureate institutions. 

Evaluating Courses and Programs 

An interesting observation made by Marcus, Leone, and GoUberg 
(1983) may have relevance for student performance. They discussed the 
use of alumni survey informatbn in evaluating student satisfaction with 
college programs and concentrated on those aspects of college education 
whk:h seemed to be important to future success. They observed that 
successful alumni had rated communications skills as being the most 
important aspect, creative problem-solving ability and information 
gathering and handling skills as being close behind, and that technical 
knowledge was less important. They were more direct with the state- 
ment, "In the long run ... the strongest indicator of student learning 
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is the relative future success of rTogram graduates, hence the desira- 
bility of alumni surveys" (p. 50). 

In cdleges ^^re currently there is little or no interest in performance 
evaluation except on the basis of accomplishments in individual courses, 
grades continue to be the incremental measure of educational outcomes; 
and grade-point averages (CPAs) are the performance indicators. It the 
true concern is for quality educaticm as a preparation for life work, then 
this approach may net be a reliable evaluation method. It has been 
reported, for example, tliat "numero'j.s studies going back at least 75 
years reveal that there is little or no relationship between grades and 
any measures of adult accomfdishment" (Milton, Pollio, and Eison 1986, 
p, 22). On the other hand, if there is no perceived reason for a deeper 
evaluation of student performance, then the course level testirg may be 
adequate tor the ccdieges that prefer it. 

Group discussion, oral presentations, and self-evaluations by the stu- 
dents are among some other evaluation methods that have been found 
to be useful, but since these are not quantifying methods of measure- 
ment, many others choose not to consider them because of the subjec- 
tivity. Pace (1984) observes that people readily accept students' scores 
on achievement tests which are objective and tend not to accept profes- 
sorial tests because they are believed to be subjective. Pace then says, 
**'.Ve agree that the 'objective test' is acceptable ... but that the judgment 
of the professor who decided upon its content and who agreed upon its 
scoring key, is not acceptable? V/hat a curious confusion" (p. 15). He 
also comments on student self-evaluations of learning which people tend 
not to believe: "When students say they rave not learned much, we 
believe them. But when they say they have learned a lot, we do not 
believe them. What a commentary that is on our attitudes about stu- 
dents" (ibid.). 



Evaluation for Placement 

One school of thought views the assessment of students to be primarily 
for placement at the outset of their college experience, believing that 
not only should their learning be measured, but their abilities and in- 
terests, their past performances, readiness, goals, and motivation chould 
also be evaluated. This early assessment approach tends to promote 
extensive developmental education, counseling, and continual reassess- 
ment through graduation. It is particularly mportant in assisting with 
remedial programs. 
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Terminal Evaluation 

To assist students in gaining perception of a 'Veal world" connection 
with the overall college experience, E. Boyer (1986) suggests three steps 
in one kind of final evaluation: (1) the students be required to write 
senior theses relating their majors to historical, social, or ethical con- 
cerns; (2) have the students present their papers in a senior discussion 
seminar; and (3) have a select few seniors participate in a public collo- 
quium. While he proposes these steps specifically for students complet- 
ing their baccalaureate; work, the idea couM be adapted to two-year 
graduates. It is not likely that the students invdved with occupatk)nal 
programs, in particular, would have either the foundatk>n or the incli- 
nation to prepare or present a formal thesis* but the idea of a summative 
seminar could have merit. A seminar could even he a final course in 
each of the various programs in whkh the students wouki give a report 
that reviewed their two years of work. 

In community colleges where student performance evaluations have 
the purpose of indicating the effectiveness of that particular system, the 
use of matrix testing is a method that could be considered. Braskamp, 
Brandenburg, and Ory (1984, p. 63) point out that information col- 
lected from students through the use of matrix sampling, whei^e not all 
students receive every item but a portion of students receive a portion 
of the test items, can result in more coverage of the material for a given 
length of testing time. The tests cannot be used for grading but total 
time spent iiking examinations by students can be reduced. Because 
of the sampling nature used in this kind of testing, the results are more 
reliable when used with large homogenous groups where there can be 
confidence that the samples are representative of the whole population. 

Staffing for Assessment 

Lenning (1977) suggests that each community college shoukl have a 
person and an office on campus devoted to keeping up with assessment 
developments and available to counsel &culty m the development and 
use of assessment instruments and data. This suggestion serves to point 
out the kind of attention that should be given to the matter of evaluating 
student performance; however, many community colleges do not place 
sufficient priority on this operation to adequately fund and staff such 
an office. Some larger colleges have moved in this direction. 

Before deciding on an approach or an evaluation instrument for 
student performance, cdleges need to conskier many factors. Develop- 
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ing one's own instrument of student evaluation is as feasible as using 
one that is commercially available. Even so, there are advantages to 
examining the assessment tods and examples that others have gener- 
ated rather than starting from scratch (Ewell 1985a). If a college decides 
to use a commercially available performance assessment instrument, a 
review of Ewell (1983, 40-41), may be helpful. 

The Florida Approach 

In Florida, yiiere a statewide comprehensive system of competency- 
based eduction and assessment has been in place since 1976, the Cd- 
lege-Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) is given to students at the end 
of their sophomore year McTamaghan (1986) points out that CLAST 
measures communication and computation skills that all students are 
expected to master by that time. Earlier, the CLAST scores were used 
only for counseling, but since 1984 the associate of arts degree students 
must meet a minimum CLAST score to graduate. McTamaghan writes 
that the competency program has been successful in improving student 
achievement. The purpose of tlie program is to improve instruction and 
student performance, and the faculty generally support it. Blee (1985) 
notes that the content and methoddogy of the competency tests are in 
harmony with the content and metlK)ddcQ7 of the instructional pro- 
grams, thus making it a sound evaluation approach. Nickens (1985), 
however, notes that there is an inclination to set up, for admission to 
programs, criteria which lead to the exit exam. "The clientele for which 
the institution was brought into existence to serve in the first [Jace — 
low socioeconomic, the deprived, -^nd the adult seeking economic mo- 
bility — may never get past remeciiation . . . because they cannot meet 
the criteria for placement [in these programs]" (p. 53). Nickens observes 
that because of the time between program delivery and assessment, exit 
testing has little value toward instructk)nal improvement, and little value 
to the student. The Florida program will need additional time before it 
can be evaluated comprehensively. 

The Georgia Approach 

Georgia has a similar program, known as "rising junior exam," which 
requires individual students to demonstrate mastery of ^'college level 
skills" before they can advance beyond the sophomore year (Ewell 1987). 
Other states have mounted a variety of initiatives aimed at improving 
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the quality of undergraduate education in puUic colleges C. Boyer and 
McGuinness (1986) write that "state action, even though relatively blunt 
at times, is stimulating public colleges and universities to scrutinize their 
undergraduate programs and to undertake their own renewal and re- 
form" (p. 12). Their tabulation of the various state initiatives can help 
the reader to gain a larger perspective on state level mandates. 

Value-Added Evaluation 

The second fundamental type of student assessment mentioned pre- 
viously, value-added evaluation, considers the developmental process 
that occurs within a student as the result of an educational experience. 
To positively affect the students' abilities, attitude' , and knowledge is 
the goal of a quality institution. "The highest quality institutions, in 
this view, are those that have the greatest impact — add the mosi value — 
to the students' knowledge, personality, and career development" (A. 
Astin 1982, p. 11). 

While value-added evaluation may be used to assess institutions, pro- 
grams, and students, the focus here is upon its value in evaluating 
individual student performance. Most student performance evaluations 
focus on the assessment of each student and then compare that perfoi - 
mance against some normative standard. The value-added approach, 
however, provides feedback to students, faculty, and administrators on 
the levels of learning mastery and the degree to which they change over 
time. 

Value-added assessment first identifies a set of measurement processes 
that evaluate a student's performance compared to some desired out- 
come. These processes may include a nationally normed test such as 
act's COMP, a questionnaire, a summative thesis, or observed perfor- 
mance. The focus is not on how or what data is collected, but it is on 
the process of interpreting the data in regard to individual student 
development. These data can be used to assess progress as well as 
strengths and weaknesses, to plan curricular choices, and to direct effort 
toward the desired learning goals for the individual student. 

Use of the value-added evaluation approach thus far has been limited 
almost exclusively to the baccalaureate institutions; however, the two- 
year community and technical colleges may be the ideal sites for this 
approach. In selective four-year colleges and universities the student 
body is relatively homogeneous and above average in ability. Two-year 
institutions, however, accept a more heterogeneous group of students 
who have a wide range of abilities. In examining the personal devel- 
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opment of the two-year graduates, it is likely that many have progressed 
farther proportionally than their four-year counterparts. Considering 
the value added to these students' lives as a result of their education 
experience, the two-year institutions can compete with and often excel 
in comparison to their baccalaureate counterparts. 

Northeast Missouri State University's Approach 

Both two-year and four-year institutions desiring to undertake the 
value-added evaluation approach would benefit from studying the fol- 
bwing steps whkh were taken at Northeast Missouri State University. 
(American Association of State Colleges and Universities, 1984): 

Step 1. Possess clear goals and objectives. The assessment of student 
progress, being crucial to the learning enterprise, should be reflected in 
the overall goals and objectives of the college or university. From the 
broad mission statement to specific student objectives, the evaluation 
concept should be reflected. 

Step 2. Develop adequately advanced capacity to collect data and 
monitor student progress. The evaluation of student performance re- 
quires a relatively sophistk:ated data collection, maintenance, and anal- 
ysis capacity Monitoring student progress entails data collection at many 
points in (and after) the education experience. The maiiitenance and 
manipulation of the data collected is relatively complex and requires 
adequate resources in staff and equipment to properly conduct the 
project. 

Step 3. Decide upon an evaluation strategy. The selection of appro- 
priate evaluation methods and strategy is implemented in the success of 
any assessment process. Critical to the value-added approach is the 
capacity to assess the entry-level and the exit-level performance of each 
student. Thus, the relative progress can be measured and made avail- 
able. The range of available assessment strategies include the ACT and 
the SAT, the College Outcome & Measures Project, the ACT Residuals 
Exam, institutionally designed tests, observational measures, and sur- 
veys. It might be a good strategy to use a "Multi-dimensional Approach'' 
'Moden and Williford 1987), which does not depend upon any one 
measure. 

Step 4. Implement the process. Astin has pointed out that the value- 
added process is a "time-consuming, expensive, and potentially decisive 
method of assessing quality*' (1^82, p. 10). Implementing a value-added 
system should be undertaken with the seriousness it deserves. As with 
any significant educational change, the process needs to begin with a 
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coininitinent at the top. The chief executive officer (CEO), the govern- 
ing board, and other leaders of the institution need to wholeheartedly 
support the project. The current movement by scMne states to require 
the use of a value-added evaluation process may prove counterproduc- 
tive if the leadersliip of the institutim is not in agreement with the body 
requiring the evaluaticxi. E. Boyer warns "against accepting yardsticks 
shaped by politicians rather than those who know most about what goes 
on in a university" (Fiske 1987#.p. 1). 

The two-year cdlege persofinel who are considering iJie value-added 
evaluation process should do a careful cost study. Assessing, processing, 
analyzing, reporting, and acting on the results of assessment can be 
costly in materials and equipment, time, and personnel. The implemen- 
tation of value-added evaluation for sc»ne institutiois may be cost pro- 
hibitive. 

There is a debate about the extent that value-added assessment should 
be used for the evaluation of student learning. Manning (1987) calls for 
the use of value-added concepts only for programmatic and institutional 
evaluation; students shoukl be assessed, "primarily on the level of com- 
petency, understanding, or proficiency they attain" (p. 52). Manning 
also cautions that the value-added approach presumes that ediicational 
growth is an additive process when much evidence suggests that learn- 
ing is more likely to be a re-structuring of the underlying components 
of knowledge. Thus the pre-test/post-test approach is not measuring 
the "addition" of any value but rather the redesigning of that which is 
acquired (ibid.). Additional practical considerations, such as the lack of 
standardized evaluation instruments in various technical fields, may 
preclude or limit the utilization of the value-added approach in two- 
year colleges. 



Effective Student Performance Assessment 

Regardless of the procedural details, it is suggested that every student 
performance assessment should contain most of the following charac- 
teristics: 

1 . Examines a variety of student outcomes. Both a competency-based 
and a value-added component may be utilized, and no am outcome 
should be considered the best or only measure. 

2. Utilizes a variety of techniques such as written examinations, ob- 
servatbnal data, and oral presentations. Variety allows for the 
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differences in individual learning and assessment styles and the 
varying interests of different institutions. 

3. Is performed at different times and with different procedures. 
Again, this variety allows for individual learning differences. 

4. Is not used solely as an instrument for comparing students for 
determining grades. Student evaluation should be a part of a sys- 
tem that measures the student's progress toward predetermined 
goals. Assessment measures should be shared with the student and 
utilized by both the evaluator and the student as guides toward 
further educational experiences. 

In developing a fJan for evaluating student performance, a number 
of components can be examined. A stated purpose, and local assessment 
development and/or adaptations are essential. Beyond that, each campus 
will have to determine for itself what resources it can devote to the 
evaluation, what data are desired, how the data will be developed, and 
how the data will be used. 
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Evaluation processes have a long history in education. Bloom 
(1987) makes two points about Socrates' views on evaluation. 
First, Socrates accepts the right of the Athenians to make an 
evaluation, and second, "He only wants to be left alone" (p. 266). These 
two statements also express faculty views toward evaluation. They accept 
the process intellectually, but they, too, want to be left alone as much as 
possible. 

Evaluation for appraising the effectiveness of an employee is sum- 
mative evaluation. Encouragement is given in enhancing those talents 
that are basic foundations on which successful careers are built; there- 
fore, evaluation is also formative — used to improve competence. 

The evaluation process should be built on procedures which are gov- 
erned by acknowledging that the "relationship between faculty and their 
institution is . . . far less one of 'understanding' and 'custom; and far 
more on articulated rules" (Wright 1985, p. 370). One of the rules is 
that the faculty should be apprised of the uses of the evaluation results 
and they should receive feedback for professional development. Without 
systematic feedback the evaluative system becomes less effective. In- 
structional skills can be enhanced by positive feedback or a different 
instructional style may be adopted which improves the teaching process. 
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What Are We Evaluating? 

Since teaching is the highest educational priority of two-year college 
faculty and administrators, the evaluation of instruction is an integral 
part of the collegiate enterprise. The essence of the instnxtional eval- 
uation process is to provide help for faculty to examine their teaching 
for imjM-oving instruction ultimately for the benefit of students (League 
for Innovation in Community Colleges 1985). It also assists administra- 
tive personnel in making enlightened decisions concerning status of 
faculty, considering such items as pay adjustments, promotion, and ten- 
ure. 

Instructional evahiatim and its processes are institutional matters and 
adequate importance needs to be devoted to the iystem. Proper credi- 
bility should be directed to the process which can result in a proper 
trust relationship (Cuba and Lincoln 1981). In discussing assessment 
techniques, Arreola indicates that fiaculty "viewed the process with a 
degree of apprehension, suspicion, fear, anxiety, resentfulness, and hos- 
tility" (1983, p. 85). The criteria used to evaluate instructicMi and the 
complexities of teaching activities should be fairly represented in any 
finalized documents. Case studies show that faculty morale with regard 
to evaluation *ends to be highest where procedures arc established and 
well knowii v^^oomaw 1977). Evaluation is as much a social and human 
activity as it is a technical activity. 

Validity of Evaluation 

The validity of the evaluation process, particularly self-evaluations, 
has been questioned over the years. "Research on self-evaluation for 
either professional improvement or for personnel derisions is spotty in 
quality and short in quantity'' ^Miller 1987, p. 84). Miller also cites 
research and the relevance of the findings and states that valid evalua- 
tions take all relevant variables into account and judges them objectively. 
One can find research to validate their desires relative to having or not 
having a system of instructional evaluation. How long can an individual 
institution operate effectively without having some such system? 

Grasha states that instructbnal methods may be more effective than 
instructor characteristics in influencing student learning, stating, "other 
things beside content achievement are potendally legitimate classroom 
outcomes and that evaluation of content and non-content shouki focus 
on the adequacy of the methods for meeting the obtained goals'' (1977, 
p. 29). 
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Self-Evaluation 

Two-year colleges, ein|diasizing the teaching function, strive to pro- 
vide their students with the most efTective instmctCM^ and teaching 
methods. Evaluation should be an integral part of the overall develop- 
mental plan of the college and self-evaluation is a necessary component 
of the instructional evaluation process (M. Royer 1973). 

Self-evaluations, ranging from informal self-reflections to formal 
written appraisals presented to supervisors or peers, can be a valuaUe 
source of information. The results of the process can provide benefits 
by systematically analyzing what and how one teaches. Braskamp, Bran- 
denburg, and Ory (1984) recommend the inchisim of items ranging 
from courses taught and learning outcomes to community involvement 
and colleague evaluations. 

The self-evaluation process as a prescribed element in personnel de- 
cisions is not generally used although the care and typing of personnel 
files becomes a de facto sdf-evahiaticHi and should be recognized as such 
by those involved in p-esenting files for personnel decisions. Some in- 
stitutions do use descriptions of teaching, fdiilosq^hy, and academic 
load, as input elements for the summative phase of the evahiation pro- 
cess. Self-evaluation of teaching may provide contextual information for 
assessing teaching effectiveness \iiiile descriptions of accomplishments 
and future goals can provide a useful frameworl ^. v evahiating the toul 
instructional performance of an instructor. 

For formative purposes, self-evaluations can be compared with stu- 
dent evaluations if the same items are administered to the students. 
Research findings indicate that students and instructors show good rel- 
ative agreement on overall ratings of an instructor. Teachers rated 
highly by students have been shown to rate themselves higher than 
teachers who are rated less highly by students. It also has been found 
that teacher self^ratings and student ratings on specific dimensions of 
student involvement, teacher suppcH-t, and instructional skill are the 
most congruent. Other studies have also recognized that instructor self- 
ratings are not unduly influenced by the instructor's age, sex, 'enure 
status, teaching k>ad, or years of teaching experience (Braskamp et al., 
1984; Miller 1987). 

Faculty can also increase the utility of their self-evahiatim by dis- 
cussing the evaluation with faculty colleagues or a staff member re- 
sponsible for fisiculty devdopment. This kind of feedback can be helpful. 
Faculty members wiping to focus on specific classroom teaching be- 
havior shouki consider using aids such as videotaping a lecture or a 
discusskm and using a self-administered rating scale. M. Boyer indkates 
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that videotaping could be a valuable tool in producing increasingly 
better instructors (1973). Audio and video recordings can be used to 
help one see the teaching act as others see it. However, video taping is 
not for everyone, and its effectiveness varies with the subjea. Tliose 
subjects that lend themselves to leauring and to sequential presentations 
are captured more easily on film than are subjects that invdve more 
discussicHi. 



The Administrator's Role 

Andrews indicates ttiat he "believes strongly that excellence can and 
must be expected but cannot be assumed without an effective admin- 
istrative evahiation system for faculty" (1985, pp. vi-vii). From a faculty 
perspective there is concern with the administrative role in evaluation, 
and the possible misuse of power. Administrators have an institutiotial 
responsibility in the summative evahiation process and ultimately to 
play the major role. Moomaw indicates that survey results in two-year 
institutims show that the principal respcMisibility for evaluation usually 
belongs to the academic dean or vice-president for academic affairs 



A report from the National Institute of Education (1984, p. 57) in- 
dicates that "in changing current systems of assessment, academic ad- 
ministrators and faculty should ensure that the instruments and meth- 
ods used are appropriate for (1) the knowledge, capacities, and skills 
addressed and (2) the stated objeaives of undergraduate education at 
their institutions/' Administrators are expected to implement pciky — a 
policy which should invcJve those who are affected by it. Administrators 
need to approach the process with an open mind and be willing to 
develop other methods. There is generally more than one means to solve 
a problem. Cronbach observes that parties having divergent perceptions 
and aims bear down on administrators as they maneuver toward a 
politically acceptable accommodation (1980). 

Instructional Methods 

Grasha indicates that instructional methods may be more effective 
than instructor characteristics in influencing student learning. His po- 
sition may be summarized by stating, "Other things beside content 
achievement are potentially legitimate classroom outcomes and evalua- 
tion of content and non-content should focus on the adequacy of the 
methods for meeting the obtained goals'' (1977, p. 29). 



(1977). 
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Some excellent work has been done at the two-year college level on 
instructional evaluation. The ACCTion Consortium conducted a project 
which dealt with developing systems of evaluation for two-year colleges. 
The Consortium developed a number of documents, including the 
Teaching Faculty Pferception Inventories (1983) and Master Teacher 
Assessment and Professional Growth (1982) forms. The Faculty Percep- 
tion Inventories are designed to reflect perceptions about performance 
in relation to professional responsibilities based on a number of factors, 
including professional characteristics, learning environment, evaluation 
activities, course development, advising/counseling activities, and ad- 
ministrauve type-clerical functions. Seventy-three variables are con- 
tained in this set of inventories, covering self, supervisory, and cdleague 
forms alcmg with a professional development plan. 

The Master Teacher form lists the following nine competencies: pos- 
sess and exhibit personal characteristics, exhibit professional behavior, 
use the problem-solving process, communicate effectively, use interper- 
sonal skills, plan/organize learning experiences, facilitate student learn- 
ing, evaluate students, and stimulate lifelong learning. Including sup- 
porting skills, the items number 76. These forms can assist in planning 
professional growth activities and developing new skills. 

Herrsther (1976) developed an Instructional Effectiveness Inventory 
with 60 items which focuses on instructional design, accommodating 
individual differences, and educational competencies and goals. It can 
be used to identify specific areas where change might be needed in a 
course and to allow supervisors to assess an instructor's effectiveness. 

Goodwin and Smith (1985) present a method that assists in devel- 
oping an evaluation system beginning with a basic philosophy in Phase 
1. The authors provide a variety of worksheets that can facilitate adapt- 
ing an evaluation system that can be compatible to specific institutional 
purposes. Format alternatives as well as semantical differences are ac- 
commodated and discussed in the book. Specific options concerning 
evaluation items are presented in categories ranging alphabetically from 
accounting and analytical ability to the categories of thoughtfulness and 
work habits. 



Student Evaluations of Teaching 

Students evaluate teachers throughout their passage from kindergar- 
ten to high school graduation, and parents unconsciously encourage 
evaluation by asking their primary school aged children "what hap- 
pened at school today?" High school students also compare the perfor- 
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mances of their teachers. By the time students reach a college classroom 
they are experienced observers of teaching. 

Student evaluations of college teaching are common, yet the concept 
of students evaluating college faculty is not a universally held virtue. In 
a letter to The Chronicle of Higher Education (October 14, 1987), Cahn 
questioned the validity of student evaluations of faculty, claiming such 
aaivity to be inappropriate and dangerous. Cahn maintained that 

Students, by definition, do not know the subject matter they are 
studying, and so they are in a poor position to judge whether it is 
being taught well or whether the instructor's presentatitm is shallow, 
inaccurate, incomplete, or biased. Students know if teachers arc 
likable, not if they are knowledgeable; students know if lectures are 
enjoyable, not if they are reliable (p. B-2). 

Cahn's views represent a view of the minority of faculty members; 
well over 60 percent of faculty members, according to national evidence, 
favor the prudent use of student evaluations of teaching, and the two- 
year college facuUy acceptakice rate is ctoser to 90 percent. Y<Ming and 
Gwalamubisi (1986) cite a study of community college faculty in Wash- 
ington which indicates that student ratings of faculty are the most com- 
monly used form of evaluation as well as the most desired form of 
evaluation. Centra (1979) found that 90 percent of the 326 two-year 
cdleges responding used student ratings as a part of faculty evaluation. 

The responsibilities of college faculty members may include research, 
advising, committee work, public service, and service to the college, as 
well as teaching. The major responsibility in two-year colleges is teach- 
ing students in the classroom, and the methods of evaluating faculty 
performance vary just as faculty responsibilities vary. Since the major 
responsibility of faculty members is instruction, the major component 
of evaluating faculty performance involves assessing instructional activ- 
ities; therefore, student ratings of faculty arc an important ingredient 
in any faculty evaluation process. 

While students spend a great deal of time observing and reacting to 
faculty, it is important to fixus student evaluations on areas in which 
they are competent to judge. Miller writes that the areas of teaching 
that students are best aHe to evaluate are "pedagogical effectiveness; 
evaluation fairness; interest in the student; interest in the subject; and 
course organization" (1987, p. 54). Centra (1979) cites several studies 
m establishing a list of dimensions or items commonly appearing on 
student evaluation forms. The three most commonly displayed are (1) 
organization, structure, or clarity; (2) teacher-student interaction or rap- 
port; and (3) teaching skill, communication, or lecturing ability. Other 
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categories included occasicmally in rating instruments are evaluations 
of the course workload or difficulty, grading and examinations, impact 
on students (self-rated student accomplishment), and global or overall 
effectiveness. Braskamp et al. state that "students are appropriate 
sources when they are describing or judging student-instructor relation- 
ships, their views of the instructor's professional and ethical behavior, 
their workload, vAiat they have learned in the course, fairness of grad- 
ing, and instructor's ability to ccxnmunicate " (1984, pp. 36-38). 

The features of the rating instrument also need to be considered. 
Major areas of instructional effectiveness, such as communication skill 
and course organizati(Mi, may be assessed, or students may be asked to 
rate their progress in a number of course objectives. Another approach 
is the "cafeteria" form, where faculty members select items from a pod 
that are most relevant in evaluating their course. All types of rating 
forms should be flexiUe enough to accommodate a variety of teaching 
styles; they should cmtain cl^ar and concise instructions, and be limited 
to one page (Andrews 1985; Braskamp et al. 1984; Centra 1979; Miller 



There is general agreement in the literature that student ratings of 
faculty teaching can produce consistently reliaUe and valid results pro- 
vided enough students have made ratings. Agreement among students 
on global ratings — comparing faculty to their peers — is sufficiently high 
if the class has over 15 students. Those ratings are consistent even if 
given at different times during the term. The instructbnal performance 
assessment can be trusted if the student sample includes five or more 
classes with at least 15 students in each class. It is important to note, 
however, that personnel decisions should be based upon an instructor's 
performance in several courses (Braskamp et al., 1984; Cashin 1983; 
Centra 1979; Gil more, Kane, and Naccarato 1978). 

The process of evaluation normally raises concern on the part of those 
being evaluated, and Cashin (1983) has identified three concerns re- 
garding student ratings in community colleges. These are (1) the use 
of comparative data, (2) the reading level of the student raters, and (3) 
the rating of skill courses. When standardized rating systems are used, 
community cdlege faculty receive higher ratings than jfour-year college 
faculty Cashin speculates that this finding is due to the emphasis com- 
munity colleges place on teaching. While this finding may not seem to 
be a problem, if only community college evaluation data from standard- 
ized systems are used, |>ercentile scores for individual instructors will be 
bwer due to higher overall norms. Finally, the standardized rating forms 
in general use are not designed for evaluating the skill courses that are 
found in vocational-technical programs. Ca^in writes: *The present 
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State of our * nowledge about which teaching behavriors lead to student 
learning in such courses is very limited, and so little concrete advice 
ain be offered" (ibid, p. 64). 



Colleague Evaluation 

While students can judge fairly and perceptively certain aspects of 
faculty performance if the right questicms are asked, some areas are 
best judged b^' other faculty members. An instructor's knowledge of a 
particular ncid, the selection of course objectiv \ class assignments, 
student achievement, departmental ac ivities, res >rch, and instruc- 
ticMial style are among those items best rated by colleagues (Braskamp 
etal., 1984; Cohen and McKeachie 1980). 

Cdleague evaluations, by themselves, may be of little use in personnel 
decisions but in summative evaluations of teaching, colleague evalua- 
tions can have utility (Centra 1975: and Cohen and McKeachie 1980). 
The quality of teaching effectiveness can be rated by ccJleagues, who 
can focus on knowledge of subject matter, commitment to teaching, or 
the qualities of good teaching. Colleagues can also judge the course 
design and instructional materials of a particular instructor. They can 
assess student achievement and also integrate information from a variety 
of sources regarding the circumstances under which instruction occurs 
(Cohen and McKeachie 1980). Centra identifies several features of teach- 
ing that colleagues can adequately evaluate for both formative and sum- 
mative purposes, including .he qualifications and subject knowledge of 
the instructor, the course syllabus, objectives, reading list and materials, 
the assignments and examinations, and perhaps utudent achievement. 

Braskamp et al. ( 1984) discuss concerns for the relevance of classroom 
visits foi peer evaluation, particularly for personnel decisions. They 
offer several generalizations regarding classroom observations, includ- 
ing a concern for the effect that an obse v r in the classroom may have 
on the teaching-learning process, a lack of agreement between col- 
leagues regarding instructor effectiveness, and the lack of agreement 
between colleague ratings and student ratings where colleague ratings 
of Acuity performance are higher than those of students. 

Classroom observations are not necessary to assess overall Acuity 
performance. Faculty members have numerous opponui.i.ies in de- 
[>artmental meetings, committee meetings, and team-teaching experi- 
ences to observe their colleagues' contributions to the learning environ- 
ment. To help assess the contribution to student learning, a review of 
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instructional materials by a cdleague of the same academic baci^^grcunH 
may be useful (Centra 1975; Hoyt 1982). 

The validity of cdleague ratings is an important concern for evalua- 
tors. Centra (1979) cites a study conducted at a new institution where 
feculty members were evaluated on two different occasions by each of 
three cdleagues for a ti, al of six different ratings. Ninety-four percent 
of the responses of rating overall instructor effectiveness were either 
excdient or good, and student ratings were favoraUe but they were not 
as high as those by faculty members. The reliability of cdleague ratings 
was further tarnished by an average correlation among different cd- 
leagues of .26. In a study of 52 community cdlege faculty members, 
Fitzgerald and Grafton (1981) compared responses by students and 
peers in assessing classroom performance. They found tliat peer ratings 
were somewhat higher than student ratings but that the differences were 
not significant. In comparison to student ratings, the use of cdleague 
evaluations has not been extensive in recent years (Cohen and Mc- 
Keachie 1980). Centra (1979) estimated that 27 percent of the two-year 
colleges use ccdieague evaluations to formally assess at least one-half of 
their faculty while 34 percent make no use of colleague evaluations. 
Additional evidence on these and other evaluation issues is included in 
the compendium. Key Resources on Community CoU^ots, by Cohen, Palmer, 
and Zwemer (1986). 

Growth Contracts 

Evaluation systems frequently focus on one specific form of e^'ahia- 
tion, such as student ratings or colleague ratings. An exception to this 
phenomena ia the growth contract system, which is a variation of the 
Management By Objecu^es (MBO) concept which ties individual devel- 
opment to the needs of the college (Stroup 1983). In this approach the 
faculty member being assessed and the evaluators form a team, and 
strengths and weaknesses are assessed through observations and anal- 
ysis. The team seeks to assist in the improvement of the individual 
faculty member rather than make a definitive judgment about that 
person's abilities (Moomaw 1977). 

This type of evaluation is used primarily for formative evaluations 
with a separate summative process for personnel decisions. Among the 
benefits of growth contracts are enphasis and responsibility placed on 
the individual, and its flexible and systematk: nature. It focuses on 
diagnosis and development at regular intervals. Twenty-three percent 
of the two-year colleges used growth contracts with over 50 percent of 
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their faculty some 10-15 years ago; and 71 percent of the two-year 
colleges indicate that growth contracts are effective or very effective 
(Centra 1979; **'X)maw 1977). Current data are not available. 

Appeal and Grievance Procedures 

Administrators and faculty need protection from unlawful or illegal 
practices. An appeal and grievance procedure allows the faculcy mem- 
ber to address what is perceived to be an unfair practice by the admin- 
istration. The same process helps protect the administration from law- 
suits cmceming the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Kajdan (1986) has cited a considerable number of lawsuits which are 
relevant to higher education. The two cases considered landmark deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court are Board of Regents v. Roth 408 U.S. 564 
(1972) and Perry u Sirukrman ^08 U.S. 593 (1972). These cases, "estab- 
lished that faculty members have a right to a fair hearing whenever a 
personnel decision deprives them of a 'property interest' or a liberty 
interest' under the Fourteenth Amendment's due process clause" (Ka- 
lian 1986, p. 168). 

The appeal and grievance procedure should be developed with the 
advice of an attorney Leslie and Satryb list six "basic elements of a 
grievance procedure." 

1. The scope addresses the question of what is grievable. 

2. The structure may have as few as one step to as many as eight steps. 

3. Access defines who has the right to grieve under the procedure. 

4. Powers of remedy confers the power "to restore to the grievant his 
property or liberties . . ." (p. 194). 

5. Procedure eUmerUs have several components, including time limits. 
Initiation of the process "must normally be undertaken within a 
specified period" and "time limits are normally p'aced on all 
phases of the procedure" (1977, p. 192-195). 

6. Delegation of power to resolve grievances is complex and needs to be 
studied carefully. 

There are both informal and formal grievance procedures. The in- 
formal procedure may begin when a grievant faculty member has a 
discussion with his or her supervisor. If this procedure is unsatisfactory, 
the next supervisory level is contacted and, with both parties in atten- 
dance, an oral presentation is made. If the grievant faculty has reser- 
vations about discussing the problem with the immediate supervisor, he 
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or she may discuss the dispute with the next higher levd supervisor. If 
the dispute remains unresolved, a fonnal grievance procedure may be 
instituted. 

Some institutions have a faculty grievance officer who acts informally 
to resolve disputes. The grievance officer may review the situation with 
the faculty member and then approach the first level supervisor or may 
offer advice against pursuing the matter further it is without merit 
(Larrowe 1986). 

The formal procedure should have cleariy stared rules concerning the 
selection of the person or persons who will make the recommendation 
for resdution of the dispute. If a panel is to mediate, ihere should be a 
definition as to who is eligible to serve and how the selecticm is made. It 
is not uncommon for the administration to name one or two individuals 
and the grievant to name the same number. This group may choose 
another individual to prevent a deadlock. In another met^^xi, an ad- 
ministrator, such as the dean of faculty or the vice president of academic 
affairs, is designated as the chairperson and will select one other mem- 
ber; and the grievant will select one other member. The process stioukl 
be known well in advance and clearly articulated. 

Written communications are to be exchanged for each step of the 
process; panel members and the grievant are notified in writing as to 
the time and date of the meetings and each due date is specified by a 
calendar date. Time limits are imposed to prevent footndragging by 
either side in the dispute, although this circumstance may occur when 
the time limit is extended to its maximum (BNA Editorial Staff, 1972). 

The grievant shouki have the right some type of representation; 
usually another faculty member s^^rves in this capacity at this stage. 
Evidence berveen the grievant anc! tl.z pand is er^hanged in written 
form, and rJie procedure includes to whom the panel will submit its 
recommendation — usually the CEO. The gnevanf has a right to a copy 
of the recommendation and a right to submit a written objectbn to the 
indivklual making the final decision. When the decision is made, the 
grievant has a right to this knowledge and to make an appeal to the 
board of trustees, unlei>s the process has taken j^ace under binding 
arbitration. By using the institutional process the grievant does not 
forfeit the right to institute legal action. 

The importance of the decision-making procedure is commeiited on 
by Hendrickson and Lee who state: "Frequendy, a court will agree to 
review decisbn-making piocedures but declare the substance of a de- 
cisbn and its supporting criteria unreviewaUe because such matters are 
within the discretion of organizational deciswn makers" (1983, p. 28). 
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The courts generally have taken the stance that decisions within aca- 
demia are not in their purview if the procedures are in compliance with 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Sui mary 

FL.ulty evaluation is here to stay. Each institution should develop or 
purchase a model which best suits its needs and philosophy. It is not 
always feasiUe to install another institution's model since it may not take 
into consideration the special needs or aspects of your institution, but 
there are standardized models that may be modified to meet particu- 
larized interests and needs. For a detailed listing of several nationally 
used models for student evaluation of classroom teaching, see Appendix 
A in Miller, 1987. 

The evaluation p<^icies and procedures used should be developed by 
a joint effort of administration and faculty. When the evaluative proce- 
dures are in place, care needs to be taken that they are used in a timely 
manner for all concerned parties. It is important that formative and 
summative purposes of evaluation be understood by both the faculty 
and administration, and that there is a grievance or appeal procedure 
for disputes which may arise. 
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Evaluating Part-Time 
Faculty Members 

By Conine M. Brown and Lynn M. Rector 



uring the past decade, faculty evaluation has gained support 



and acceptance as the trend toward accountability focused (Hi 



m ^ the academic community. "While Lculty evaluation was gaining 
inotitutional acceptance, a second [dienomenon of the decade was being 
recognized. Community colleges were employing increasing numbers 
of part-time faculty ' (Behrendt and Parsons 1983, p. 34). The literature 
supports the view that as the numbers of part-time faculty increase, the 
implementation of systematic and integrated evaluation systems for part- 
time faculty becomes more important. 

Formulating a DefinitioL 

Each institution needs to formulate a definition of "part-time/' that 
will be administratively useful for the individual institution. Gappa 
( 1984, p. 5) defines part-time faculty as anyone who (1) teaches less than 
the average fiill-time teaching load, or (2) has less than a full-time 
faculty assignment and ^ange of duties, or (3) may have a temfH)rary 
full-time assignment. The definition of what constitutes part-time is not 
as simple as in the case of full-time, and will vary among institutions 
accordingly. Since there are different categories of part-timers, it follows 
thai several evaluation systems might be establisiied. However, one un- 
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derlying concept will always be present; the evaluation system will aim 
at improving upon or maintaining existing levels of teaching effective- 
ness and defining clear standards of performance for part-time faculty 

Part-Time Faculty: Pro and Con 

Community ccdleges must respond to constantly changing economic, 
so^'h!, and political environments. Boggs (1984, p. 5) writes: 

To survive, community cdleges must be aUe to respond to financial 
constraints, new demands, and enrolment patterns on a term-by- 
term basis. One of the most hotly debated responses to uncertainty 
has been the increased utilization of part-time or adjunct instruc- 
tors. 

The use of part-time faculty allows flexibility in course offerings as 
well as course scheduling and off<ampus offerings. Fart-time faculty 
typically teach at hours that are undesirable to the full-time faculty, and 
they teach for less pay and few, if any, fringe benefits. In examining 
reasons for the increased use of part-time faculty, Seldin ( 1984, p. 12) 
writes that "since higher education is a labor-intensive industry, with 70 
to 8G percent of most budgets going for salaries, it was inevitable for the 
instnictimal staff to be regarded as one of the first areas to be pruned. 
A large number of ccdleges and universities neatly avoided the high 
salaries and fringe benefits of full-time faculty by hiring lower-salaried, 
few-or-no-benefit, part-time instructors." As Boggs notes, "the financial 
incentive for employment of part-time faculty is obviously strong" ( 1984, 
p. 9). 

In contrast to the finar.:ial advantages associated with the use of part- 
time faculty, there are also a number of proUems or concerns. A major 
proUem is acceptance. Leslie and others (1982, p. 5) note that full- 
timers view part-timers as an economic and political threat to their 
security and well being. PSirt-timers are viewed as contributing very 
little, if anything, to tlie mstitution beyond teaching their courses. Tuck- 
man (1978, p. 307) reported that only 40 percent of part-time faculty 
participate in curriculum development, presumably because they have 
a iull-time commitment elsewhere and generally are not interested in 
such assignments. However, curriculum meetings usually are held dur- 
ing "normal" working hours, which exchides part-time faculty who hoW 
other jobs. If an institution is to take full advantage of its part-time 
faculty, then it needs to explore w.iys to involve them in course devel- 
opment and to increase their interaction with full-timers. 
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Little, if any, interaction between part-time and full-time faculty exists 
in many instituticxis. Kellams and Kyre ( 1978, p. 33) reported that only 
26 percent of the part-time faculty interact socially with full-timers. In 
many institutions, part-timers are committed to using course oudines 
and syllabi that are developed by someone else. If material on the !»yl- 
labus is not covered, or is covered differendy by the part-umer, allega- 
tions of poor instnicticxial quality may be made. Boggs (1984, p. 11) 
notes that "few studies have been conducted to determine whether stu- 
dents taught by part-dme faculty receive instruaion inferior to that 
offered by fuU-dme instructors. Research based mainly on student rat- 
ings reveals no stadstical difference." 

P^t-Time Faculty Evaluation 

Perhaps this feeling of complacency towards part-dme faculty ex- 
plains why there are few integrated evaluation systems for part-timers. 
Many institutbns administer student evaluations for their part-time 
faculty, but the use of student evaluations alone does not make an inte- 
grated evaluation system. A systematic evaluation procedure contains 
various components so that evaluation data is gathered from multiple 
sources. Boggs (1984, p. 12) goes further in claiming that "in most 
settings, evaluatbn simply does not occur or is in need of radical revi- 
sion/' A review of the literature supports the statement that systematic 
and integrated evaluatbn systems for part-dme faculty are not common. 
The effective and systematic evaluation of part-dme faculty should be a 
specific institutional priority for re* ponsiWe educational practice. "Part- 
timers lave contact with a large percentage of the student populatbn. 
Evaluation of their performance is critical" (Bramlett and I^riquez 
1982-83, p. 41). 

Some institutbns have addressed the evaluation of part-time faculty 
by using the evaluation system that is used for fuil-time faculty. These 
evaluation systems may not disdnguish the special needs or recognize 
the unique contributions of part-timers. Full-time evaluatbn systems 
are used primarily for promotion and tenure decision issues, which 
rarely afiect part-time faculty. Performance on committees, puUica- 
tbns, presentations, and community service, are common full-time fac- 
ulty criteria that do not apfdy to part-dme faculty members. Since part- 
timers are em[Joyed to teach, teaching effectiveness should be at the 
core of a part-dme evaluatbn system. Fiiles and Tuckman (1986, p. 10) 
contend that institutbns that establish personnel policies for part-timers 
by following the policies for full-umers will limit management flexibility. 
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They suggest that separate policies should be established for full-timers 
and part-timers. 

Many institutions, unable to formulate one clear, ccmsistent policy for 
the diverse needs of part-timers, rely or casual agreements rather than 
systematic evaluation. But as noted by Leslie "casual agreements can 
lead to misunderstanding, discrimination, unexpected liabilities, and 
litigatim" (1984, p. 12). No emjJoyee, including a part-timer, can be 
dismissed during the term of a contract except for cause. Pbor instruc- 
tion can be just cause, but evidence of poor performance must be doc 
umented. The courts are unlikely to accept percepticMis and intuition 
as documentation. Institutional policies can be written to accommodate 
the varied needs of part-timers and yet be consistent with educational 
objectifies and remain within the law. 

Establishing one policy for all (lart-time faculty is not reccHnmended, 
considering the wide range of peofde, employment conditi(His, and ex- 
pectations invcJved. As Biles and Tuckman note, "part-timers differ in 
terms of their motivations for being part-time and, as a ccmsequence, 
in what they expect from their employing institution. This makes it 
Jiflicult to formulate a single policy that meets the needs of all of the 
part-timers em[doyed at that institution" (1986, p. 10). 



Methods of Evaluation 

The evaluation techniqu^.s most often cited for assessing teaching 
effectiveness are student evaluation, peer (colleague) evaluation, de- 
partment chair evaluation, self assessment, student learning, growth 
contracts, and video taping. Of these methods, the department chair, 
student, and peer evaluation have been judged most effective for full- 
time faculty (Centra 1979, p. 7). The part-time evaluation system should 
include an integratbn of the three methods. 

There are two additional methods that may be useful for part-time 
faculty, given their irregular hours and off-campus locations. Video 
taping can be a valuable technique to review their classroom perfor- 
inance. Depending upon the teaching experience of the instructor, 
either one or two taping sessions could be scheduled per term. The 
department chair or an experienced faculty member would view the 
tape with the part-time instructor and evaluate the classroom teaching 
techniques. Any suggestions for impiovement would be made at this 
joint meeting. According to Centra (1979), video taping "has the poten- 
tial to help and to harm'' (p. 55) due to its threatening effect on some 
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£2K:uUy. This technique yields the most benefits when the video tape is 
reviewed with a mentor so the focus is on improvement of delivery skills. 

Another suggestion is that of assigning an experienced full-time fac- 
ulty member to serve as a lead teacho* or mentor to the part-ume faculty 
member (Sillman 1980, p. 94). Through the mentor, the part-ume fac- 
ulty member would have the opportunity to interact with full-time fac- 
ulty, learn about the institution , and receive any needed assistance in 
improving instructional design and/or delivery ^ills. 

What Should Be Evaluated 

Fart-umers want to teach, and that is the primary reason institutions 
hire them; therefore, the focus of the evaluation system for part-timers 
should be on teaching effeaiveness with additional evaluation items 
being included as they assume other duties, or make other contributions 
to the institution. Seldin (1984, p. 82) describes teaching "as encom- 
passing three broad dimensions: content expertise, instructional deliv- 
ery skills, and instructional design skills." These three dimensions pro- 
vide a solid foundation upon which to devetep an evaluation system for 
teaching effectiveness. 

Content Expertise 

Content expertise encompasses skills, competencies and mastery in a 
particular area. Students are not in the best position to evaluate mastery 
of content, although a question ak>ng these lines is often included in 
student rating surveys. Peer or mentor evaluation would be a mDre 
appropriate evaluation technique for gathering information on content 
expertise. Techniques used could include, classroom visitation, review 
of video taped class sessions, or the inclusion of part-timers in formal 
discussions of curriculum and course content. 

Instructional Design Skills 

Instructional design skills can be divided into two parts (Seldin 1984). 
The first one may consist cf designing and sequenciiig instructional 
experiences to induce learning; and the second may consist of being 
able to measure that learning has occurred. Components are course 
syllabi, instn*ctionaI materials, course or lesson objectives, and evalua- 
tion or testing methods. This component is most effectively evaluated 
by a peer, mentor, or departn^.ent chair. 

An instructional design component, however, is nor always appropri- 
ate when evaluating part-timers. In some institutions, part-timers do 
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not assist in the design of instructional materials, while other ccdleges 
expect part-timers to design and to prepare instructional materials, with 
little or no support services provided by the instituticMi. A part-timer 
1^ is invdved in the design and preparation of materials should be 
evaluated on instructional design if it relates to those materials. If mea- 
ger support services are provided to part-timers, the instructicHial de- 
sign materials may be evaluated for content hut not on form, style, or 
medium of presentation. 

Delivery Skills 

Instructional delivery skills are defined by Sddin "as those human 
interactive skills and characteristics that promote or facilitate learning 
by creating an appropriate learning environment" (1984, p. 83). Stu- 
dents are in a unique position to accurately evaluate a faculty member's 
teaching skills. Generally speaking, student ratings in the area of deliv- 
ery skills aie reliable and valkl (ibid.). Student evaluations are a key 
component in the evahiatbn system, but they cannot be the only com- 
ponent. Chair evaluatiop which may include structured and planned 
classroom visitatbns, also can provide first hand knowledge of instruc- 
tional delivery skills and classroom management techniques. 

Behrendt and Parsons (1983) suggest that self-evaluation be included 
in the part-time evaluation system. Self evaluation alfows the instructor 
to focus on his or her own classroom activities. As Centra (1979) notes, 
"self analysis is especially important in devebping a professional and 
personal growth [dan because it depends on an accurate scrutiny of 
one's strengths and weaknesses" (1979, p. 48). 



Other Criteria To Be Evaluated 

An institution shoukl consider evaluating part-time faculty on other 
factors in addition to classroom teaching. Two prominent criteria are 
personal attributes and service contributions. 

Personal Attributes 

Does the part-time instructor bring prestige to the instituticHi? Per- 
haps a part-timer's unique position in the community or recognition as 
an authority in a specific content area will benefit the institution. 

Does the part-timer afford the institutbn with an important contact 
in a college-industry connection? As mentioned in chapter eight, indus- 
trial and external relations are increasingly important to educational 
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institutions. The use of certain part-time faculty could be the focal point 
of this important linkage. 

How long has the individual been emj^oyed by the institution? While 
some part-timers are only emfdoyed for one term, others have been 
employed with the same institutbn for many years. Their continued 
employment could indicate that they make an important contribution to 
the institution. 

Service Comributions 

Does the individual participate in college or departmental commit- 
tees? Given the opportunity, some part-timers are eager to participate, 
especially on committees invdving curriculum and course content. 

Does the part-timer provide advising to students? Students seek ad- 
vice on career goals and empbyment opportunities from part-timers. 
This relationship is especially evident by part-time students who may 
only have contact with part-time faculty because they are employed 
elsewhere during daytime classes that are generally taught by full-tim- 
ers. 

How many students does the part-timer teach per corrse or per term? 
Often part-timers teach large sections of introductory courses, and extra 
students create extra work for part-time faculty. 

What introductory or advanced level courses are taught by part- 
timers? Advanced classes require the part-timer to possess different 
instructional skills , and also greater content mastery. 

What are the class hours and locations of part-timer's classes? They 
frequently are assigned class times and locations that are undesiraUe to 
full-timers. After a full day's work, teaching a class effectively to students 
who also may have spent a full day at work is not an easy task. In some 
instances, off-campus locations may not be the best environment in 
which to conduct a class, but the part-timer is expected to overcome the 
environment with excellent instructional delivery skills. 

Are part-timers willing to help the institution in times of high de- 
mand? Demand by students for specific courses may require the insti- 
tution to schedule a section at the last minute or to change the location 
of a class to accommodate more students. Part-time &culty members 
are expected to be fiexiUe in these circumstances. 

The evaluation system designed for part-tirr.f faculty needs to be 
flexiUe, sensitive, and systematic. It should concentrate on the evaluation 
of teaching effectiveness with other factors being included as needed. 
The purpose and use of the evaluation system should be clearly artic- 
ulated verbally and in writing to part-time faculty at the beginning of 
employment. Evaluative data is gathered from multiple sources and the 
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timing of data cdlection should be appropriately scheduled to ensure 
optimal results. The results of the evaluation should be discussed with 
the part-timer by the mentor or department chair. The results of the 
evaluation system form a basis for improvement as well as for perfor- 
mance appraisals. 

Evaluation Model 

Figure 2 outlines a comprehensive evaluation model for part-time 
faculty The implementation of this model begins with the selection of 
part-time faculty. Once selected, the part-time faculty are divided into 
two tracks. Track one includes those who have been recently employed 
in similar positions at the institution. These individuals are required to 
attend a session to review institutional policies, evaluation procedures, 
and they are made aware of available equipment or instructional media. 

Track two are those who are new to the institution or who have not 
been employed recently They attend a general orientation, including a 
detailed briefing on college policies and procedures, and a campus tour. 
The purpose and use of the evaluation system is explained in detail 
with examples of the evaluation instruments provided. Questions are 
encouraged. Also, at this session, part-timers are assigned and intro- 
duced to faculty mentors. 

All part-time and full-time faculty are urged to attend a departmental 
social gathering which could come at the end of the general orientation 
or could be a separate occasion. It provides an opportunity for all &culty 
to meet and to develop relationships with their colleagues. It is impor- 
tant for part-timers to have some sense of belonging as a member of 
the department. Equally important is the opportunity for interaction 
between full-time and part-time faculty. 

Support services are rarely available during evening hours or at off- 
campus locations, yet they are needed by part-time faculty. Institutions 
that use part-time instructors may find that the availability of support 
services may need to be expanded into the evening hours. An evaluation 
system that contains a component on instructional design skills will ne- 
cessitate the provision of adequate and timely support services to part- 
time faculty. 

Part-time instructors^ who are expected to be assigned duties other 
than classroom assignments should be made aware of these expectations 
and how they will be evaluated. For example, the department may 
schedule a series of training sessions covering such items as classroom 
management and test construction that will focus on needs of the part- 
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time faculty, or departmental policy may require the scheduling and 
meeting of office hours for part-time faculty. 

The department chair may want to schedule a classroom visit to some 
classrooms early in the te.-m. This observation may indicate areas that 
need immediate improvement; a faculty mentor can be called upon to 
af^sist with these problems. Individually scheduled sessions can address 
problems that were detected by the department chair's visitation. 

All part-time faculty sliould be evalupied on a regular schedule, using 
multiple sources of evaluation data. Chair evaluations, including a class- 
room visit or review of a videotaped session, provide information cp 
classroom delivery skills; student evaluations will provide information 
on the teacher's ability to create an effective classroom learning envi- 
ronmeui. A review of the part-timer's syllabi, class handouts, case stud- 
ies, project descriptions, and other iriaterials could provide information 
on content mastery as well as instructional design skills. £valuatk)nc that 
are conducted on a regular schedule do not need to be completed every 
term for each faculty member. 

The results of any evaluation are discussed with the faculty member 
Each institution develops standards of performance for each category 
of part-time faculty, and individual performanc ' are measured against 
these standards. Since each toach ^ h^s different skills, different expec- 
tations, makes unique contributions, and teaches for different reasons, 
flexiUe evaluation systems and diverse standards of performance are 
needed. 



Summary 

It is likely that the numbers of part-time faculty will rontinue to 
increase slowly, although each institution needs to have a percentage 
that fits its situation. Non-policy or a floating pragmatisn may provide 
: lort-term gains and long-term problems. The economic benefits and 
ikexibility made available by using part-time faculty can be crucial to 
institutional efficiency and effectiveness, if properly considered and 
used. 

Sound evaluation systems, based upon proven measurements, should 
be in place for all part-time faculty. They should focus on teaching 
effectiveness yet other contributions made by part-timers cannot be 
ignored. In designing flexible evaluation systems, careful attention 
should be f>aid to constitutional rights and to due process. 

With the many elements and factors that must be considered in de- 
veloping ar evaluation system. Miller offers the following insight. "We 
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need to keep in perspective w^iai evaluation is all about. It really is to 
serve students through providing better teaching and learning in a 
unique societal institution known as a college or university" (1986, p. 
167). This perspective also describes the reason for the existence of two- 
ycar colleges. 

The twu-year college, as we know it today, cannot survive without 
part-time faculty. As part-time faculty often are teaching a sizable por- 
tion of tlie student body, it is imperative that evaluation systems to 
appraise their performances be fair and comprehensive. An integrated 
evaluation system is one way to provide this needed data for both form- 
ative and summative evaluation. 
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Evaluating Academic 
Program Effectiveness 



By Clmrles E. Finley,J. Dennv: Hart 
and Mary-Louise Hollaway 



The demand for accountability in higher education from the stu- 
dent-consumer as well as from state legislatures has heightened 
the necessity for program review and evaluation. Legislators 
and funding bodies want to realize a return on their investment, and 
the emphasis has shifted from quantity to quality. 

Although many colleges and universities have used some type of 
program evaluation for years, the degree to which it was formal and 
systematized varies among institutions. In a survey of 1,082 colleges 
and universities by Barak (1982), 82 percent indicated they used some 
typ^ of formal program review, which was a 70 percent increase in the 
number of colleges engaging in pro^ \m evaluation since an earlier 
study in 1965. Barak's te'^'^arch also found that two- and four-year 
publk: institutions were more likely to undertake program review and 
evaluation if it was required or encouraged by senior administration. 

The evaluation of academic program performance serves many pur- 
poses, with a foremost reason being to improve academic programs. 
The evaluation allows faculty and administration to know to what extent 
the program is accomplishing its objectives and where alterations are 
needed. Program evaluation can appraise changes in students from 
entry to exit — the 'Value-added" concept. It assists administrative de- 
cision-making by providing data that can assist in determining whether 
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a program should be maintained, modified, discontinued, or whether a 
new program should be initiated. Program evaluation provides a link 
between planning and budgeting and helps an institution make more 
efficient and effective use of its resources. It can be used as a basis for 
interdepartmental comparisons of content and quaUty. As part of an 
institution's overall evaluation process, program evaluation helps to 
identify how well the college is meeting its mission and goals. 

Issues in Program Evaluation 

The use of program review has enjoyed considerable growth in the 
last 10 years. Institutions of higher education, influenced by recent Blue 
Ribbon panels on higher education, prodded by state higher education 
boards, persuaded by the in»iitution's board of trustees, and forced by 
the economic conditions facing higher education, are establishing sys- 
tems for regular, systematic performance evaluation of their academic 
programs. 

Alyths 

Along with this growth have come a number of myths regarding the 
use of program performance evaluation. Barak (1985) has identified 
several myths which have developed during the meteoric rise of pro- 
gram review. One common myth is that an institution does not need a 
program review process if the academic programs are accredited by 
either a regional accrediting body or a specialized accrediting group 
such as the National League for Nursing. While program review and 
accreditation outcomes ^oth can serve legitimate purposes, they are 
complementary. Recohimendations from accrediting bodies now en- 
courage the use of an on-going systematic review process to estaMish 
accountability for its academic programs. The local program reviev^ 
process shoukl go beyond meeting the minimum standards established 
by accrediting bodies and should be used to cover areas that are not 
addressed by accrediting bodies. 

/k second common myth identified by Barak is that there is only one 
way to do program review. A successful program review process at a 
large research oriented university may not be thr panacea at a state- 
supported two-year technical college. Imitation may not be the most 
sincere form of flattery when it results in a review process which alien- 
ates those responsible for its implementation. The most successful pro- 
gram review systems art those that are developed to meet the needs 
and objectives of a particular institutbn. 
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A cited rationale for undertaking program review is to save money. 
If the primary objective of the program review is to decide the fate of a 
certain academic progr an, then savings may result. However, without 
taking into account both the costs and ihe benefits of the review process, 
needless time and effort may be spent in a wheel-spinning activity of 
major proportions. Other reviews are undertaken for the purpose of 
program improvement. In some cases the results may indicate a need 
for resource infusions to promote the excellence of these programs. 
Barak points cut that it may be more useful to think in terms of effi- 
ciencies rathei than savings as funds are realbcated to academic pro- 
grams having a higher priority 

Institutk)ns ihould be careful not to expect too much from the out- 
comes of piogram review. The myth that program review will produce 
spectacular results has gained a measure of support. Rather than pro- 
viding all of the answers to the burning questions, the process may 
uncover new problems that need to be considered. The review prot^^as 
will most like! / result in minor changes for the vast majority of academic 
programs, and these changes may take several years to implement. 

Emphasis on Quality 

The matter of quality is the issue that now draws greater interest in 
program evaluations than a few years ago. Unfortunately, funding 
sources do not always encourage quality in instructional programs. State 
funding modeh tend to be dysfunctional to the extent that they encour- 
age an emphasis on the generation of full-time equivalencies (PTE) 
instead of program substance. Funding from federal and private 
sources according to Bisesi (1984), tends to favor short-run outcomes, 
which also may distract faculty from efforts in instructional improve- 
ment. 

Quality assurance also is a major concern of i^.gional accrediting 
agencies. Troutt (1979) reviewed the standards of the six regional ac- 
creditation agencies and found that they have quality concerns about 
institutional purposes and objectives, educational programs, financial 
resources, faculty, and support services. His findings indicate that as- 
surance of quality is often inferential. Additionally, it was t'ound that 
quality was defined in a relative manner, and that any common measure 
of quality would destroy institutional diversity Nonetheless, Troutt con- 
tends that quality can be measured by analyzing cognitive outcomes, 
contrasting information from other institutions, and student changes 
from matriculation to graduation. 

Postsecondary institutions possess neither the time nor the human 
and financial resources necessary to perform annual in-dcpth evalua- 
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lions of the institution's academi: programs. To offset these limitations, 
an institution needs a systematic process to identify a timetable to de- 
termine when a program should be evaluated. Two approaches to sched- 
uling of program reviews have been employed with varying success. 
The first approach is similar to the game of darts. Decisions concerning 
which programs and when to evaluate are subject to the accuracy of the 
person(s) responsible for program evaluation. In the hands of unima- 
ginative persons the | rocess encompasses more luck than skill, and 
/aluaUe time and resources may be wasted. In the second approach, 
referred to as the "dragnet" approach, all of an institution's academic 
programs are rounded up and become the focus of extensive program 
evaluation in a single or multiple years, regardless of the need for such 
evaluations. 

A third approach takes into account the importance attached to eval- 
uative criteria developed by the institution, and it objectively evaluates 
academic programs based upon their need for evaluation. In this pro- 
gram review model, devebped by Baratta (1976), criteria previously 
used by state and local administrators are used as the basis for the 
model. From this list the criterion are defined in quantifiatde terms. The 
criteria are then rank-ordered and subjected to statistical evaluation 
using normalized T-scores. The resulting analysis provides a rank or- 
dering by need for evaluation. The model was tested at Moraine Valley 
Community College and was found to be completely reliable — the only 
errors that occurred were error input by the data collectors. In sum, 
this offers a meaningful model for determining which programs need 
evaluation. The timing of the evaluation is left to the knowledge and 
discretion of the program administrator. 

Program Review Models 

Central to the is:iue of evaluating the perfonnan^re of an institutbn's 
academic programs is the selection of a process to conduct the needed 
evaluations. Several models exist for this evaluation. The selection of a 
particular process should not be based upon the ease of its imnlemen- 
tation but rather on the needs and resources of the institution. Insti- 
tutions should use caution if tempted to adopt a particular model in its 
entirety. A better approach would be to pick and choose from compo- 
nents in several models depending on individual evaluation needs; in 
other words, adapt not adopt. 

The following program review models are offered as example^ from 
which elements may be taken and applied as needed. The first two 
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models represent existing reviev/ processes which have found applica- 
tion in both four-year and two-vear colleges. The third model addresses 
the quality issue in program evaluation. 

Quantitative Measures Model 

Educational programs are evaluated at the local level to determine 
program effectiveness and to meet state requirements concerning a 
program's cost-effectiveness. Additionally, professional societies require 
programs to document their effectiveness to retain accreditation status. 
A number of quantitative criteria are offered as examples of how statis- 
tical analysis can be used to address program effectiveness. 

Program retention of students. Student retention is one means of meas- 
uring a progr?ai's interest in, and efforts toward, encouraging students 
to remain enrolled in »'he oarticular program. Percentage increases or 
decreases are compared with institutional standards or rates of similar 
institutions offering this piogram. 

Program FJ'E (full-time equivalency) Caunt/Headctunt. It is important 
to examine the histurical trend line of PTE generation to determine 
whether growth, stability, or decline is evident. A headcount of students 
who have affiliated themselves with a particular program will also pro- 
vide a measure of viability. Analyzing the trends in both measures 
should also be explored. Particularly useful are dp^a trend lines over 
the past three-to-five years, depending upon historical availability of 
hard data. 

Attraction of new students. To remain viable a program must dem- 
onstrate the ability to attract new students. By tracking the historical 
trend line of new student attraction, percentage increases and decreases 
can be compared against a standard of 1.00. 

Training-related placement. The goal of almost all academic programs 
is to provide students with employment related knowledge and skills. 
One of the most effective measures of attaining this goal is the rate at 
which graduates of academic programs who seek employment are able 
to find it. Calculated placement rates are compared with standards set 
by the institution. ' 

Number of degrees awarded. Program enrollments which are stable 
or increasing will be reflected eventually as an increased or stabilized 
rate of degrees awarded. By examining the historical trend over a three 
to five yeur period, increases or decrease i can be calculated and moni- 
tored for further action. A standard shou d be used for appraising each 
three to ^ive year period. 

Average unit cost of the program. If financial data are available con- 
cerning ^he yearly direct cost for eacti program, this cost can be divided 
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by the number of PTE enrolled in each program. These data can then 
be assemUed as part of a trend line analysis to pinpoint shifts of the 
average cost of the program, and shifts can be studied in depth to 
determine the factors res[X)nsiUe. 

Outcomes-Related Model 

Are they learning anything in college? (Turnbull 1985) Outcomes, 
the results of education, have become one of the most topical ways of 
determining the quality of academic programs. Exit standards speak to 
quality (Temple 1986). The notion of evaluating outcomes is not new, 
as indicated by the following quotation from the 1939 American Council 
on Education conference: 

There was considerate discussion of the possibility of measuring 
the product of an institution, namely the competence of its gradu- 
ates rather than its more tangiUe features . . . Several agencies 
described their experiences with measuring devices of this sort. It 
was agreed that all attempts to evaluate student performance 
should be studied and the results distributed to the membership of 
agencies represented at the conference. 

Until recently, outcomes evaluation was seldom used because "few 
institutions could present any substantial evidence about the achieve- 
ment of their objectives or about the quality of their graduates" (Peter- 
sen I98I). Kirkwood ( 1981) laments the absence of outcomes evaluation: 
"Unfortunately, on most campuses, assessing outcomes has not been 
tried and found difficult; rather it has been found difficult and seldom 
ti ied. A principal deterrent has been the lack of information about how 
such assessment can be accomplished." Some of the difficulties in eval« 
uating outcomes are that it is hard to sort out causes and effects and 
some of the most significant outcomes are difficult to identify and mea- 
sure objectively (Bowen 1974). 

Nevertheless, strcig pressures for outcomes evaluation are being ex- 
erted from three fronts. First, there is the academic community seeking 
to iiTiprove the quality of education. Then, there is the private sector 
expecting more uniformly high quality in the graduates they employ. 
Finally, there are the state legislators looking at the return from their 
investment in higher edi :ation (Alexander and Stark 1986). 

How, then, does one go about evaluating outcomes of an academic 
program? One approach provides a rational, systematic basis for rec- 
ommending changes in objectives, activities, and/or resources in an 
effort to improve the program; provides a positive environment for 
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faculty to observe the results of their effort; and provides for direct 
participation by faculty which encourages a more active commitment to 
evaluation and th^ program. The following step-by-step approach is 
adapted from the USHER Redesign Model (McFaoden 1975). 

• Review the program objectives. 

• Identify the outcomes or competencies expected of students at the 
completion of their program. These need to be identified up front 
and stated clearly 

• Delineate the purpose and scope of the evaluation. 

• State the ciiteria (or standards of performance or indicators) to be 
used. These should be realistic, observable, and linked to the pro- 
gram objectives. 

• Identify what will be the sources of data. They might include stu- 
dents, faculty, employers. Some data m?.y already be available from 
the Office for Institutional Research. 

• Determine the means for collection of the data. Some means are 
test-retest, survey, and/or quantitative measures. 

• Describe how the data will be organized for evaluation analysis. 
The results should provide a maximum amount of useful 'nfor- 
mation to both faculty and administrators. 

• Identify who will conduct the evaluation. It is generally ,\greed that 
faculty are key figures. 

• Set a time frame for the evaluation. 

• List all the appropriate personnel who shoald receive copies of the 
results of the evaluation. 

• Make decisions on the basis of the results. 

Using this framework both qualitative and quantitative data can be 
accommodated for maximum usefulness in both administrative and 
academic decision-making, Ewell (1983) encourages the use of multiple 
indicators to enaUe data to be used comparatively. This approach helps 
to identify relative strengths and weaknesses of a program. 

At the National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teach- 
ing and Learning (NCRIPTAL) a whole person approach to college 
student outcomes has been developed. The framework consists of three 
areas of student growth in college — personal, social, and academic, and 
three forms of demonstrated change — cognitive, motivational, and be- 
havioral. NCRIPTAL's research program is focusing on the academic 
arena — on outcome measures which can be related directly to classroom 
and program educational experiences, as illustrated in Figure 3. Out- 
comes evaluation data can be used in the preparation of accreditation 
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Figure 3. 
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self-studies, for academic program review, in institutional planning and 
budget review activities, in developing student retention strategies, and 
in developing recruitment materials and strategies (Ewell 1983). 

Integrated Feedback Model 

When an academic program is initially considered for adoption, the 
institutbn brings together a broad range of expertise to examine the 
proposal. Often included in the process are state agencies, local leaders 
from business and industry, outside accrediting agencies, faculty com- 
mittees, and consuitants. A wide range of input facilitates prudent and 
thorough evaluation of the pi'oposed curriculum. This diversity of ex- 
pertise can bring similar success to the process of evaluating current 
programs as well. This broad range of perspectives is espr illy valuable 
when the evaluation is based on identifying program quality Such an 
appro '^ch usually involves at least some non-quantifiaUe information, 
and, as Seitz (1981) and others have pointed out the inherent usefulness 
of non-quantifiable information, it is made more valuable when a bal- 
ance of viewpoints can keep information in perspective. Therefore, for 
schools interested in incorporating the recent concern for quality into 
their program evaluation, integrating feedback from numerous sources 
can generate an appropriate model. 
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Using st.ideni input. A. Astin (1982) advocates an approach to pro- 
gram assessment that is based upon quality measurement and a broad 
range of perspectives. He observes that one group that can bring a 
valuable perspective to the assessment process is the current student 
body. Students can point out possible drawbacks to a curriculum's 
course sequencing, the utilization of lab equipment in coursework, the 
textbook's usefulness, and a program's advising system. Also suggested 
is the periodic surveying of how students spend their time outside of 
class. Astin suggests that because time-on-task theories say that how 
students spend their time has a direct effect on how much and what 
they learn, such data could be useful and could be gathered through 
relatively inexpensive surveys. Data on how much they study and how 
they interact with each other and with faculty members — can provide 
insight into an academic program. Astin concludes that a student-ori- 
ented approach to planning and evaluation implies that the institution 
knows how its programs are perceived and how they are impacting its 
students. 

Raulf and Ayres (1987) reinforce Astin's point that students are the 
consumers of a school's programs and that their mput should be con- 
sidered carefully. They stress thai student feedback should be sought 
each term on nnatters of course content, delivery systems, and relevance. 
Too often student feedback is restricted to the process of faculty eval- 
uation, rather than sdicited for the program at large. It is acknowledged 
that many schools do not consider student feedback to be sufficiently 
valid for incorporation into formal progr'^m evaluation. In these in- 
stances, student feedback can be used '.s an early warning system to 
identify programs that may warrant a formal assessment. 

Using advisory committees. For community colleges that offer occu- 
pational programs, a primary concern is relevancy. In this regard, a 
necessary component in the evaluation procedure is ? perspective that 
is external to the institution, and one such source is the program advi- 
sory committee. Ertel (1980) observes that apprehension still exists re- 
garding reliance on input from sources outside the academic environ- 
ment; however, he also stresses that through the proper use of an 
advisory committee, program limitations and needs can be addressed 
expeditiously. Garrity (1984) suggests that appropriate tasks for com- 
mittees include reviewing program objectives, course requirements, and 
course content. All these efforts lead to program relevance. 

Maximum benefits are derived from advisory committees that are 
provided with (1) a set of guidelines, (2) clarity in program objectives, 
and (3) a direction of purpose (Ertel 1980). Schools that offer appro- 
priate guidance have found the unique expertise offered by advisory 
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committees to be vital in developing and maintaining high quality pro- 
grams. Hagerstown, Maryland Junior College, for example, involves its 
advisory committees in program evaluation as a primary function. 

Experience indicates that schools should be prepai-ed for differences 
in perspective when involving employers in program evaluation. Rislov 
(1979) notes that the community college should be willing to understand 
the employers' view of educational needs; for example, from their per- 
spective a curriculum's general education courses may not have much 
relevancy. And for community colleges' non-occupational proems, 
advisory committees can have a meaningful role in program evaluation. 
Outside expertise can be sought from faculty members from regional 
four-year colleges and universities; where program graduates commonly 
transfer upon graduation. 

A plan for meshing input from both internal and external perspec- 
tives was outlined by Gill and Nolan (1981); it was used at Hillsborough 
Community College (Florida), Sumter Technical College (South Caro- 
lina), and Brevard Community College (Florida). This approach begins 
with departmental faculty members working with colleagues who teach 
that program's support courses, with students, and with advisory com- 
mittee members to develop 10-12 exit competencies for graduates. 
These competencies form the basis of questionnaires that are sent to 
graduates, graduates' employers, and professors at regional four-year 
schods that regularly receive graduates. These instruments ask (a) to 
what degree are these competencies needed, and (b) how well were they 
taught? The value of this nxxlel at integrating internal and external 
input is evidenced by adaptations of it being implemented in two-year 
colleges in Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas as well as the states akcady men- 
tioned. 

Still another resource for integrated feedback is the institution's own 
curriculum committee, which is too often restricted to evaluating pro- 
grams under consideration for adoption. An interdepartmental per- 
spective can be equally worthwhile in evaluating on-going programs. 
Raulf -^nd Ayres (1987) suggest that new programs be examined two- 
years after initiation to assess if objectives are being met. Thereafter, 
they suggest a five-year cycle for evaluation. 

Still another approach to integrating feedback was developed at the 
University of Nebraska where multiple perspectives were sought in iden- 
tifying **areas of excellence" within the institution to receive special 
state funding. Braskamp (1982) explains that committees were formed 
for each area of excellence; they included faculty members who were 
internal and external to the institution, an academic administrator, a 
student, a regent, a state legislator, and a representative of the governor's 
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offke. For a three-year period, committees made annual visits, reviewed 
departmental self-studies, and reviewed goals and progress toward 
them. At the end of the three-year period, committees had developed a 
vehicle for asse&.;ing quality that could be used by a campus-wide review 
committee composed of faculty members who were internal and exter- 
nal to the university, alumni, and students. A primary usk of the team 
is the ongoing assessment of program quality. 

Although a variety of combinations have been examined, the com- 
mon theme revolves around an institution's recognition that assessment 
of program quality is a task best accomplished when a range of per- 
spectives are coordinated to create a balance and to assure a high 
degree of thoroughness. The model in Figure 4 indicates the range of 
viewpoints available to administrators wishing to overlook no valuable 
perspectives in pursuit of program quality. 



Criteria for Successful Program Evaluation 

This chapter now outlines concerns for accountability that have 
spurred an increased interest in program evaluation in two-year col- 
leges, and several approaches or models have been mentioned. Although 
the approaches employed by institutions vary greatly, some fundamental 
principles are common among those that are the most effective. Seitz 
(1981) observes that successful evaluations are systematic because only 
in this way can a program's relative strengths and weaknesses be ade- 
quately measured. To facilitate a systematic evaluation, he offers the 
following basic steps: 

1 . Define the scope. 

2. Specify inputs, activities, and outputs. 

3. Determine the types of data to be compiled. 

4. Identify the support services and personnel to be involved in the 
evaluation. 

5. Schedule, carefully and consistently. 

6. Collect and compile data. 

7. Compare, critique, and analyze. 

8. Draw conclusions. 

Arns and Poland (1980) observe other commonalities among success- 
ful program evaluations. First, they have no single fixed protocol. They 
are flexible enough to realize that no two academic programs are alike. 
Second, the review process includes not only those persons within the 
program, but also those who are responsible for it such as the dean or 
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chief academic officer. They also stress the value of a self-study com- 
ponent, peer coordination, external review, and an atmosphere of open- 
ness. 

Focusing on program evaluation at communi y colleges, Clowes 
(1981) offers the following six criteria for successful assessments, le- 
gardless of thic model employed: ( 1 ) clear goals; (2) congruent activities; 
(3) satisfactory horizontal and vertical mobility for student transfer; (4) 
a thread of unity whether it be social, cultural, or economic; (5) effective 
personnel utilization mcluding part-time faculty; and (6) cost effective- 
ness. These criteria can provide a fiame^vork that offers confidence in 
the proce-s regardless of the model employed, and in ttie ability of the 
model to generate an appraisal worthy of the institutional investment. 
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Evaluating Student 
Services Programs 

By Deborah Kladivho and Stephen Rostek 



Student services programs have long played a very important role 
in two-year college life. Simply stated, the role of student services 
is to help students develop both personally and educationally, and 
to help them work their way throug i the obstacles that they face during 
their college careers. The functions normally incorporated under the 
student services title include admissions, financial aid, registration and 
records, student activities, career planning and placement, counseling, 
orientation, and academic advising. 

Student services programs can be grouped into two categories: gen- 
eral and specific. General programs are common to most institutions 
and serve a large portion of the student body, such as the entire admis- 
sions function at an institution. Specific programs or activities are incor- 
porated under these more general programs and serve a special target 
group or perform a special function, such as a Minority Recruitment 
Day program, or a college day program for high school students. 

Student services programs are especially importar ' at the two-year 
college I *vel because of the many different types of students. This di- 
verse gr !p brings with it many different problems and needs that 
s^ ould b! addressed by the student services area. McDaniel and Lom- 
bardi (1972, p. 81) stated that the "compelling purpose of student . . . 
services is the individu* lizing of the total impact of the college com- 
munity upon each individual student." At two-year colleges the indivi- 
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dualization of programs and services is critical to assuring student suc- 
cess. 

Evaluations of student services programs are conducted to determine 
the merit and worth of each program. In the past, many student services 
evaluations were based on hunches or impressions (Kuh 1979), on tra- 
dition (Crabbs and Craobs 1978, p. 41), or on idealistic and humanitar- 
ian grounds rather than on tangible evidence of results (Harpel 1976. 
p. ii). However, as the demand for accountability in colleges became 
greater, so did the need for a more svstematic mtlhod for evaluating 
student services programs. 

Methods of structuring the evaluation process for student service 
programs do noi differ significantly from basic evaluation in other areas. 
Payne (1974) presented a five-step model for program evaluation that 
can be applied to the evaluation of student services programs: (1) iden- 
tify specific detailed goals and objectives, (2) design the evaluation sys- 
tem, (3) select measures and data-gathering methods, (4) collect the 
data, and (5) analyze, interpret, report, and apply the useful statistics. 

The first three steps in Payne's mod 1 are the most important and 
the most complex. This chapter will be devoted to an examination of 
these inree steps as they relate to the student services area. To this end, 
the why, what, how, who, and when questions of student services evalu- 
ation will be addressed. The "why" question deals with the purposes of 
evaluation, the "what" with the criteria to be used, the "how" with the 
methodology availab. .he "who" with the choice of evaluators, and the 
"when" with the timing of evaluation. 

Why: Purposes of Evaluation 

The first step in planning an effective evaluation is determining its 
sp*?cific and general purposes. Why is the evaluation being conducted 
ano for whom? *Vhat uses will be made of the information generated by 
the evaluation? Once the purposes have been identified, they will serve 
as the rudder that will steer the rest of the evaluation process. Purposes 
commonly associated with cvaluatic *s of student services programs in- 
clude: 

Generating feedback to improve programs. Many evaluations are con- 
ducted to generate information that will help the programmer to im- 
prove the program. Future students benefit from the feedback provided 
by program participants. Improvement is often the goal of evaluations 
of general student services programs. 

Determining whether a program should be continued or abolished. 
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ally easy to obtain; however, one limitation of this criterion is that num- 

pJo^mfn™'' ^" ^'^""^'^ °f program's worth. 

J^''^^ for special needs groups, such as minority students 
or battered women, will attract fewer students than programs designed 
for the entire stur' nt body. This criterion should be used in combination 
with other measures. 

SatisfacHon kvel. The degree to which students are satisfied with a 
pro^m IS often used as an indicator of the worth of a proeram 
Kau tman (1984). however, points out the limitations of using satisfac- 

Tr ut^'u l- '"'^ r^""** °^ 'he program. He states 

that although dissatisfaction with a program probably indicates that the 
program is ineffective in some respect, satisfaction with a piogram does 
not necessarily mean that it is educationally beneficial 

Scope. The scope of both general and specific student services pro- 
grams can be evaluated, and determining the scope of a program in- 
volves evaluating whether all important areas are covered A general 
financial aid program might be determined to have too narrow a scope 
If no achievement-based scholarships were available to its students A 
specific financial Aid Information Night might be considered tc ave 
too narrow a scope if the presentation lacked information about how to 
apply for loa (s. 

Scope is an appropriate criterion for evaluating a program if the 
purpose of the evaluation is to determine unmet needs. For the other 
purposes presented in this paper, however, it would most likelv be best 
It scope was used in conjunction with seve:al other rriteria for deter- 
mining the worth of a program 

Awareness kvel and rep, *atim. A program cannot be successful un- 
less the constituencies for which it is designed are aware that the pro- 
gram exists; therefore, the measure of awareness levels can indicate 
much about the potential success or failure of a program. In addition 
to being aware of a prc.ram. rhe reputation of the program also con- 
tributes to the success or failure of a program. For example, if the 
counseling center is viewed as being only for those who cannot handle 
their problems on their own. students who need help may be discour- 
aged from making use of the resources provided by the center. If. on 
the other hand, the counseling center is seen as a place where students 
can receive valuable help during times unstress, they may feel comfort- 
able taking advantage of these services. 

Cost effectiveness. AlthougH many student services programs are 
based on humanistic and student develonment principles, the reality of 
financial constraints must also be considered. Evaluation on the basis of 
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cost effectiveness is especially important during times of limited re- 
sources. Cost effectiveness can be defined in many ways. The amount 
of staff time devoted per student involved and the total dollars spent on 
a program are but two of these ways. As mentioned earlier, pure num- 
bers do not adequately represent the value of a program. The perceived 
value to a student should also be considered when a program is evalu- 
ated on the basis of cost effectiveness. 

Goal achievement. Whenever a program is planned with a particular 
goal in mind, it can be evaluated by the exten: to which it achieved the 
intended goal. Management-by-objectives is an examf^ of a system 
which evaluates on the basis of goal achievement. Although goal achieve- 
ment can be an appropriate criterion for evaluation, this criterion does 
not indicate whether the original goal was appropriate or not; it simply 
measures the extent to which the goal was achieved. Consequently, this 
criterion also should be used in conjunction with other criteria. 

Outcomes. Using the outcomes criterion involves determining the 
changes that occurred in students because of a particular program. 
Determining short-ten© outcomes of specific programs, such as deter- 
mming the amount of factual knowledge gained by students from an 
AIDS Awareness seminar, can be accomplished rather easily; measuring 
long-term and less quantifiable outcomes of specific programs, such as 
evaluating the effect of the AIDS program on sexual values and atti- 
tudes, can be quite difficult. Determining the outcomes of a general 
program, such as the development of leadership potential caused by 
involvement in the student activities program, i« aiso difficult because 
students are exposed to many different infliv^ces and it is difficult to 
identify what factors actually affected the cbunge in the student behavior 
Contribution to institutional missions a id goals. An effective institu- 
tion is not comprised of many different 'acti<His working towards their 
own ends; rather, it is a whole which is inade up of parts that support 
the functioning and goals of the whole. The goals of student services 
diould be designed to contribute to the missions and goals of the insti- 
tution; therefore, one criterion upon which to base student services 
evaluations is the extent to whk:h the program contributes to larger 
educational missions. For example, a career planning program should 
contribute to an institutional ^Toal of providing for the vocational devel- 
opnient of students; nnd providing a remedial education program can 
be linked to the institutional goal of providmg postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities for diverse populatims. 

Evaluating programs in terms of contribution to institutional goals 
and mission, although challenging, not only provides valuable intor- 
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mation about the worth of a program, but also lends credibility to and 
justification for programs that are found to be supportive of these larger 
goals. 




How: Method of Evaluadr; i 

Once the criteria have been identified, the next, and critical, step is 
determining the method to be used for systematically gathering data 
for the evaluation. Care needs to be taken to consider both the criteria 
that the evaluation should address ar d the possible obstacles that might 
hinder that evaluaticHi. The obstacLs associated with student services 
program evaluations that can serve to limit the choice of a method for 
gathering data (Crabbs and Crabbs 1978; Fordyce 1972) include: 

Subjectivity of information. Many student services programs deal with 
student development issues, which, because of their nature, are no^ 
easily quantifiaUe. For example, determining the amount of sdf-awar.-* 
ness that a student gained through a student services program would 
be difficult to measure with traditional methods because many of these 
methods deal only with quantifiable data. The evaluator is faced with 
the task of either finding a way to quantify "self-awareness," or choosing 
a research method that is designed for subjective information. 

Interrelated factors. As mentioned earlier, a student's growth and de- 
velopment is influenced by many different factors, among which are 
student services programs. Because of the interrelatedness of these 
factors, it is sometimes difficult to identify the actual contribution that 
a specific student services program made to this overall development; 
therefore, evaluators need to make special efforts to choose evaluation 
methods that are best aUe to analyze interrelated factors. 

Lack of normative data. Because of the situational nature of student 
services programs, little normative data exist on student services pro- 
gram evaluations; therefore, the process of comparing evaluations of a 
particular program to state or national standards, which is ii common 
evaluation technique in many areas, has its limitations when applied to 
the student services area. Although these obstacles can serve to limit 
the types of evaluation methods that are appropriate in a given situa- 
tion, they should u )t be used as reasons for not conducting evaluations, 
rather, they should be considered along with other criteria when choos- 
ing an evaluation method. 

The tools for gathering information can vary from informal and sim- 
plistic to rigidly structured and complex. If only an informal review of 
a seminar on resume writing is desired, then a short questionnaire at 
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the end of the presentation can obtain the perceptions of participants 
as to the value of the seminar and its contents. If, however, an intercol- 
legiate sports program at a two-year institution is being reviewed for 
possible discontinuation, a much more complex mechanism is needed. 
More complex and subjective issues, such as referral counseling pro- 
cesses or initial placement testing procedures, may require several tools 
to obtain the information for a total picture of the operation. 

The key to the comfdetion of a successful evaluation process is match- 
ing the criteria with an appropriate strategy or method for collecting 
selected data. Crabbs and Cral4>s ( 1978, p. 44) list 10 possible strategies 
for the evaluation of the counseling setting in student services: (1) 
satisfaction surveys, (2) experimental design, (3) status studies, (4) tab- 
ulation, (5) follow-up and outcome, (6) case study, (7) achievement of 
goals, (8) time cost analysis, (9) ecological perspectives, and (10) model/ 
function. 

As can be seen when the criteria from the previous section are com- 
pared to these strategies, matching criteria and strategies is {X)ssible. 
For example, satisfaction surveys can be useful in obtaining client opin- 
ions or satisfaction levels; tabulation can be used to generate data on 
numbers of students using services and the frequency with which the^e 
services are used; cost effectiveness can utilize cost-benefit analysis; and 
the follow-up and outcome and achievement of goals methods can be 
directly matched with outcomes and achievement of goals criteria. It is 
important in this matching process that evaluation in the student ser- 
vices area should be piograin specific. Each program evaluation should 
be based on the purpose for the evaluation and on the specific criteria 
identified as impoitant in that program. 

Nan-quantified viethods. The quantifiability of data is a major factor 
to be considered when matching criteria with methods; however, since 
studerit service programs are student interaction intensive, much of what 
trapspires within any given program may not be quantifiable. Brown 
(1978, p. 124) identified three methods of program evaluation that em- 
phasize observed interaction rather than numerical quantification or 
consumer perception. A "goal-free" process is one in which the evalu- 
ator is unaware of the structured goals as developed by the staff. The 
objective is to observe the program, identify the outcomes, compare 
observed to planned outcomes, and to use these data to evaluate not 
only the program but the planning process a,s well. The added value to 
this method is that it may uncover outcomes unanticipated by the deliv- 
erers. 

A "responsive" approach to assessment would be to no/ zero in on 
outcomes, just to document the events of the program, and record the 
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actual versus the i^itended transactions. In this way, the evaluator could 
respond to the need for information while valuing the perspective of 
the consumer. 

A third approach would be "transactional" in which the program 
would be viewed as a change process. As change occurs, so will conflict. 
Pairt of the evahiator's roL in this approach is to rechannel energies for 
positive results, diagnosing as well as assessing the system for improve- 
ment. Each of these three approaches to evaluation emphasizes obser- 
vation and interaction rather than compilation of numbers and percep- 
tions. The value of these types of approaches is summarized by 
Goodrich (1978, p. 631), who warns against the pursuit of objectivity: 
''We limit ourselves to what we think we can measure well and so often 
focus on the trivial parts of the program." 

Quantified approaches. A more quantifiable approach was offered by 
StufHebeam and others (1971) in the Context-Input-Process-Product 
(CIPP) Modei, in which the four areas denoted in the title are atialyzed 
individually and then together for the entire program, and an evaluative 
conclusion is then reachec^. 

Surveys and tabulations are two other methods commonly used to 
obtain quantifiable information. The survey is the most common means 
for sdiciting information, and it can be as simple as a verbal "did you 
enjoy the program?" or as complex as a muU. lage j'^Kument asking a 
multitude of questions. A Likert scale could be attached to subjective 
questions to add "quantifiability" to the results. In addition, different 
constituent groups can be surveyed and their various perceptions coin- 
pared. 

Simple tabulations involve documenting program information such 
as number of participants, frequency of use, dollars expended, and 
hours of preparation time required. Tabulated data may be difficult to 
evaluate because of the lack of normative data; therefore, longitudinal 
comparisons from year-to-year may be more useful. An up-front com- 
mitment to offer a program two or three times to obtain comparable 
data lends more credibility to the evaluative process than the discontin- 
uation after running the program only once and having no basis for 
comparisons. In internal longitudinal studies, the institution determines 
the level of acceptability of the program results. 

From the variety of approaches reviewed here, it can be seen that 
matching the criteria of evaluation to the apprq:)riate method may not 
be an easy task. In addition, obstacles to evaluation need to be consid- 
ered. The magnitude of the program and its resulting evaluation, 
budget impact, and interrelatedness to other programs also play impor- 
tant roles in the selection and success of program evaluation. Each of 
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these approaches has merit relative to the evaluation of a particular 
program. An additional decision that needs to be given consideration at 
the time of method selection is the clioice of evaluator(s). 

Who: The Eyaluator(s) 

There are basically two types of evaluators: Those who are conduct- 
ing the evaluation (recorders or assessors), and those vAny provide input 
to the program that is being assessed, such as clients, deliverers, and 
suj>ervisors. In s<Mne cases, the assessors may also be the deliverers. 

The term "evaluator" is most commonly applied to those persons 
vihose input is desited in an effort to evaluate a program. A wide range 
of groups may be solicited for input, and Ford (1979) points out tjfie 
need for information from five groups in program evaluation: potential 
users, those uiio manage the program, those knowledgeable about in- 
stitutional policies and procedures, those with political influence on 
campus and faculty, and those with technical skills in the program area. 
These categories may overlap and infwit from all categories may not be 
necessary, but consideration shoukl be given to each group as a potential 
source of information. 

Evahiatcn'S are chosen on the basis of the purpose of the evaluation, 
the scope of the program, the methods to be used, and budgetary 
considerations. When the purpose of the evaluation is to improve pro- 
grams or to identify unmet needs, the programmer commonly serves 
as the assessor, soliciting input from the students M'ho take part in the 
program. This pattern often is used in specific programs with narrow 
scope such as those in a one-day workshop format where an exit ques- 
tionnaire is administered by those conducting the event to determine 
its usefulness. Another similar situation is when an informal review is 
indkated. There is much less pressure for structure in or formal vali- 
dation of the dau-gathering mechanism in this situation. Given this 
perspective, little objection wouki be expected to [>ermitting the pro- 
gram delivery team or one of its members to odlect the evaluatk)n data. 

On the other hand, when the program being reviewed has major 
impact because of its scope or budgetary size or when the evaluation 
wiJ have major impact because of its purpof whkh may be to continue 
or abolish the program or to justify additknial staffing or resources, care 
needs to be taken in the selection of the evaluators. Evaluators should 
be chosen from pertinent constituencies. If, for exam[de, an intercolle- 
giate sports program is being reviewed for possible discontinuatk>n, four 
major constituencies should be consulted for inpi**- the players, the fans 
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(student body faculty members, other employees), the community (to 
determine the potential economic impact of the decision), and the col- 
lege staff members most abie to assess the public relations value of the 
program as a recruiting asset. 

Although potential conflict of interest should be considered when 
selecting assessors for any evaluation, it is especiaUy important in cases 
where the evaluation will have major impact. In these cases, the assessors 
normally should not be part of the program delivery team. Not only 
those close to the program but also those distanced from it but vying 
for the same funding dollars should be relieved of the possiUe pressure 
of conflict of interest. If input from these groups is desired, however, 
forming an evaluation committee that includes representatives from 
many different constituencies, including those just mentioned, ma 
serve to neutralize possible conflict of interest. 

Trembley and Sharf s (1975, p. 249) discussion of internal and exter- 
nal evaluation summarizes the process to this point. Internal (self) eval- 
uation by the deliverers of a program enable them to know it in greater 
detail, to define its jA^ze and priority within the institution, to tabulate 
its functional value in daily activity, and to estimate its effect on clients, 
faculty, and staff. External evaluation by persons on or off campus who 
may be clients or observers should result in a more unbiased review of 
the process and outcomes of any given program. 



The final step in the process involves the timing of the evaluation. 
Timing is a critical issue when quality output is expected from an 
assessment. There are three aspects of timing that should be considered 
when implementing a program evaluation. First, the processes and tech- 
niques should be structured so that an optimal amount of the desired 
information is obtained in minimum of time. Consideration should be 
given to those persons who will be asked to complete an e* " '"^♦'on form 
or to participate in an evaluation discussion. 

A second consideration is the placement of the evaluation mechanism 
within the program. If the purpose of the evaluation is formative, then 
the evaluation shoukl be placed at strategk: intervals within the pro- 
gression of the program with as little disruption as possible. If the 
purpose is summative, it should be placed at or soon after the end of 
the program to solkiit the most informed results. Too long of a wait 
after the program has finished may permit the participants to forget 
important information. 



When: Timing 
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Finally, timeliness of response to the results of the evaluation is im- 
portant. Sharing the results of the evaluation with participants (if ap- 
plicaUe), deliverers, and administrators is crucial if the process is to be 
viewed as useful. Information not shared elicits suspicion and distrust 
and can have a negative impact on cooperation in future evaluative 
endeavors. The results of the evaluation should be seriously considered 
for the process to remain credible. 

Occasionally, evaluation is conducted for less-than-noUe purposes, or 
the process is "rigged" to produce results that someone wants, or the 
process is really a non-proc'.;ss. Speaking to evaluation avoidance/ma- 
nipulation strategies, Burck and Peterson ( 1975) identified seven aspects 
of academic gamesmanship that have been used in student services 
program evaluation as well as elsewhere. 

1. Sample-of-One Method. Discuss the problem with a few col- 
leagues and arrive at consensus. 

2. Brand A versus Brand B Method.Compare nonequivalent groups 
to make the program look goof'. 

3. Sunshine Method. Provide evidence of program quantity through 
client data with no evidence of quality 

4. CkM>dness-of"Fit Method. Display how well the program fits into 
already established procedures. 

5. Committee Method. A group connected to the program comes to 
consensus and writes a report to the administration about ttie program's 
value. 

6. Shot-in-the-Dark Method. Search for any kind of program impact 
because there are no clear objectives for the progiam, or the evaluation 
is not related to them. 

7. Anointed-by-Authority Method. Hire nationally recognized con- 
sultants to confirm predetermined results by talking to the "right peo- 



Characteiistics of a Good Model 

There are various paths that can be fdlowed in the pursuit of pro- 
gram evaluation in student services. An effective model will analyze 
program, method, and results to answer the questions why, what, how, 
who, and when. Each successive step of the process builds on the pre- 
vious step, culminating in the acquisition and evaluation of information 
pertinent to the review cf the program in question. 

In addition, there are some fundamental components inherent to the 
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evaluation process that increase the probability of acquiring the desired 
information to the satisfaction of those involved. The first component is 
staff injjut. The deliverers should have input in the construction/selec- 
tion of the assessment mechanism and its resulting support process. 

Second, the process should be sufficiently flexiUe to permit change, 
if not during the process then at least after summative review. This 
point does not say that change should be made for the sake of change, 
but flexibility does provide an opportunity for adjustments. 

Third, the cost/benefit ratio of the evaluation should not prohibit the 
evaluation. Basic cost guidelines need to be developed before the process 
is limited by human and material expenses. An expensive external 
experimental research design may be prohibitive, but an acceptaUe 
alternative normally can be found. 

Finally, frequent communication is necessary, both within the evalu- 
ation group and externally with sources that are likely to be affected by 
possiUe changes, "i nereis a fine line between not giving people enough 
information and inundating them with unneeded or unwanted infor- 
mation; therefore it is advisaUe to query constituents in the beginning 
to determine how i uch they wish to be involved. 

Summary 

In addition to following a systematic model for evaluation, there are 
some general dimensions to consider in the evaluation of student ser- 
vices programs. As new specific programs are proposed, each one 
should have a required evaluation component that is structured to re- 
flect the program's value to the institution. If specific programs are 
changed to general programs or when general programs are reviewed 
for improvement, the criteria for success should be clearly outlined and 
shared with users, deliverers, and other concerned institutional constit- 
uents. 

Recognizing that funding plays a key role in the continuation of all 
programs and that budgeting is significantly an institutional political 
process, program proponents need to sharpen their political skills to 
incre^^e their chances of continued institutiOiial support. Program de- 
liverers need not compromise their professional and personal beliefs to 
obtain an ultimate goal, bat it important to know who within the 
institution's decision-making strucii:re should be consulted on issues 
germane to program needs and who s^ould be kept informed as to the 
needs and values of new programs. 

Since the demand for accountability is not expected to diminish in 
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the near future, student services i>ersonnel should increase their knowl- 
edge of evaluation processes and use this knowledge in the development 
of new programs and the review of existing ones. The evaluation mech- 
anism needs to be seen as legitimate, and the more knowledge a staff 
member has about the evaluation process, the more legitimate the eval- 
uation is likely to be. 

An institution should strive to involve people meaningfully in the 
evaluation process. Active participation of institutwnal staff as well as 
clients of a program gives each group a sense of ownership of the 
program and is more likely to elicit an honest effort toward a fair eval- 
uation of the program. 

The results of the evaluation should be shared with the participants 
and a plan of action to implement the ref.ults should be part of the 
evaluative structure. Without this communication and legitimizing of 
the process, there is a strong possibility that negative attitudes will 
develop, not only toward the program that is being evaluated but also 
toward participation in future evaluations. 

For evaluation to be seen as a valuable and integral component of 
student services programming, it should be perceived that the evalua- 
tion is legitimate, the data generated is valid, the participants are con- 
cerned about validity, the results will be used or at least seriously con- 
sidered, and the process is more than a response to external pressure. 
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Evaluating Administrative 
Performance 

By Dwigfu Greer and Gn^e Wihon 



The issue of accountability is not only an agenda item for four- 
year public or private institutions but for two-year colleges as 
well. Postsecondary educational organizations need plans for 
their own organ ization^. ^.evelonment, and evaluation plays a major role 
in this evf >iving process -'^-year colleges continue to be«'ome more 
complex organizations, t n will become an increasingly impor- 

tant aspect of an institutioir ; mission and goals. 

The number of college administrators increased from one for every 
five faculty members to one for every four in the mid-1970s (Semas 
1987, p. 7). The increasing complexity of two-year colleges requires 
more administrative staffing in areas such as st •^nt ^rvices, contin- 
uing education, admissions, fiscal affairs, and public affairs. Today, the 
administrative staff may total one-third of the professional staff at a 
smriiler two-year institution. Due to this growth in staffing and also 
because it is sound personnel management practice, evaluation of ad- 
ministrators has become more imperative. 

The current national attention to quality/excellence carries with it an 
increasing call for greater accountability. No longer is it the facul* ' that 
is r^isinp^ the issue of evaluation for administrators, but governing 
boards, the public, and administrators themselves h ive joined in this 
refrain. 
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Rationale for Administrative Evaluation 

It is an issue for fairness. Milieu (198G, p. 19) wrote that "evaluation 
of a college or university is necessarily of two kinds: an evaluation of 
the people in an enterprise or an evaluation of the outcome of the 
eiiterprise. Because the university is a labor-intensive enterprise, the 
peiibrmance of its personnel is of critical importance." If faculty mem- 
bers are be evaluated then so should administrators who are part of 
the labor-intensive enterprise. 

It is an issue of self-development. Administrative performance im- 
provement comes about through experience, to be sure, but the impor- 
tance of perfomiance evaluation and professional growth opportunities 
are not so wiuel/ understood. Administrative evaluation i6 the basic 
building Uock for such self-development. Too often evaluation systems 
and models p^re concerned almost exclusively with outcomes when an 
equally important question is: "How do we improve performance 
through assessment?" Evaluation for two-year college administrators 
can improve performance. 

It is an issue of sound personnel policy. Any organization, as it maps 
its growth and development, should have a route to follow, and an es- 
sential element is how efficient and effective are its leaders. What are 
their strengths and weaknesses? To what extent does on*; promote frum 
within its ranks? Should a contract be renewed? Should disciplinary 
action be taken? What percentage of salary increase is equitable? An- 
swers to these and other questions are greatly facilitated by having some 
form of evaluation as a basis for judgment. 

It is an issue of good management. Two-year college administrators 
desire some sort of feedback on ttieir job performance; good manage- 
ment requires evaluation as well as feedback. The primary purpose of 
providing feedback to the person that has been evaluated is for self- 
appraisal of personal performance and to set the conditbns for either 
meaningful self-initiated or supervisor-initiated performance changes 
(Goodwin and Smith 1985). 

It is an issue of an institution's goals, mission, and objeitives. Evalu- 
ation allows for an institution to know more about where it has been 
and where it i*^ ..eading. How does crie know about performance 
strengths and weaknesses without some f ^ m of systematic evaluation? 
Wattenbarger (1983, p. 47) speab about a^ministra ive evaluation: ** An 
effective evaluation plan is necessary be''ause K provides a for.nal 
Tramework for the individual in an organization to discuss perfornutnc ^', 
achievements, and hindrances from a personal and individual point of 
view and from an organizational point of v.uiv." Lahti (1975, p. 9), 
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writing from an MBO perspective, outlines thr'^e products that come 
from evaluation: The stitution learns cx becomes aware of the indi- 
vidual manager's pertormance which provides the flow of data; the 
improvement and advancement of the organization itself; and infor- 
mation linkage to better forms of decision making. 

Instituting an Evaluation Plan 

The following guidelines may be useful in developing an administra- 
tive evaluation system in two-year colleges. The evaluation system shouM 
be clearly articulated, including policies and procedures and formative 
and summative purposes. If the administrative units are unclear of the 
administration's mission, it is possible that administrative duties may 
&lier and lack direction as w U as organizatiriial cohesiveness. 

The evaluation inst Tunents and systems as well as the fK)lk:ies for 
evaluation should be approved and supported by thr executive level of 
management. Administrative evaluation should be considered as a sys- 
tem, havmg written statements covering all phases, such as purfK>ses, 
processes (at the same lime each year), who sends what correspondence 
to whom, and possible outcomes. Administrative evaluations should be 
done on a regular basis — annually. And evaluation sho ikl seek also to 
improve internal communication. 

Miller (1979, p. 181) offers these questions for appraising one's cur- 
rent administrative system: Havt the policies and procedures for eval- 
uating administrators been examined recently? Do these pdkies and 
procedures allow for a fair, searching, and appropriately confidential 
system? And are they designed finally to improve performance? Are the 
formal procedures carried out regularly and applied to all administra- 
tors? Are the results sho to the individual who has been evaluated, 
and dots this person have access to an ap{>eals procedure before any 
results are shared with others? Dees the institution have a way to ap- 
praise the overall specific effectiveness of the evaluation process? 

Turning to guidelines for establishing an effective program of eval- 
uation for two-year college administrators, the following 10 points are 
based upon writings by Farmer (1979, pp. 178-180). 

1 . Do not start until there is sufficient time and energy. Evaluation 
plays an important role in two-year colleges* missions, and failure 
to expend the needed energy on developing an effective evalua- 
tion program can lesult in failure. 

2. Evaluation should be rooted in the traditic^ns and organizational 
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clitrate of earh institution. Two-year colleges should adapt not 
atiopt evaluation approaches to their spr cific institutions. Trying 
to copy or duplicate other evaluation programs may not be a wise 
decision. 

3. Clarify the institution's mission and goals. The development of 
an organization is dependent upon individuals who are striving 
to reach specific personal and organizational goals and objectives. 

4. Evaluation criteria and norms should be agreed upon in advance. 
Evaluating an administrator's performance requires some form 
of comparison in relationship to roles, duties, and functions. Ad- 
ministrators need to know in advance how they will be evaluated 
and with what criteria. 

5. Evaluation data should be descriptive prior to being judgmental. 
Questions should be phrased to elicit descriptions of an admin- 
istiator's performance before passing judgment. 

6. Policies and procedures should be the result of participative plan- 
ning. Evaluation programs should develop commitment which 
vomes from direct involvement of individuals being evaluated as 
well as appropriate others. 

7. Accept apparent contradictions in evaluation results. Actions by 
an administrator may be in the best interests of one constituency 
but not another. 

8. Establish an appeals procedure. Everyone has the right of due 
process to check the validity of his or her evaluation. 

9. Consider linking evaluation to the reward t] stem. Promotion, 
increased wages, and positive reinforcement do motivate, but 
care must be take that the reward system does not become 
devisive. 

10. Add a developmental component. Evaluation is much more than 
just rating scales and MBO outlines. The question is: What is 
don" with the evaluations? Does that information flow toward 
helping individuals meet the mission and goals of the institution? 

Appraisal Methods 

The design and structure of an evaluation tool is time -tonsuming, 
complicated, and sensitive. The following appraisal procedures are 
adapted from Bergquist and Tenbrink (1978, pp. 1493-149^): 

The unstructured narration or essay appraisal. This appi isal method 
has been used often in administrative evaluations. The administrator 
being evaluated is asked by the evaluator to write on the specific activ- 
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ities, responsibilities, diuics, fMnctions, and accomplishn^ents ovei a spe- 
cific time period. 

The unstructured documentation. This form of evaluatioi is basically 
self-directed. The administrator being evaluated keeps n cc^rds, data, 
and recommendations of all activities as they relate to job duties and 
functions. The structure in this approach consists of liaving a written 
agreement about what is to be included and the time period to be 
covered. 

Structured narration Using a survey or questionnaire, the individual 
being evaluated answCi S general questions on a number of items, such 
as accomplishments, performance, strengths, weaknesses, and problems. 

Rating scales. This form of evaluation is widely used. To make the 
performance interview more meaningful, the same form can be com- 
jJeted by both the evaluator and the evaluated. Castetter and Heigher 
(1971) offer six potential problems with using rating scales: Most scales 
do not incorporate institutional expectations into the scheme of things; 
they are not 100 percent accurate ir evaluating specific job responsibil- 
ities; qciestions and concerns about validity of rating scales tan be 
raised; individuals may have biases that negatively impact upon evalu- 
ations; it is very difficult to capture on paper the "total" person; and 
the organization itself may bias the evaluator and the administrator 
being evaluated. 

Structured documentation. The evaluator and the evaluated rc\ iew 
the duties and functions of the administrator's responsibilit es ano set 
evaluative criteria to match position functions. This approach requires 
more communication as well as extensive data collection that documents 
performance. 

Management by objectives. The MBO method of evaluation is a total 
appraisal system based u;^ jn goal outcomes at all levds of the organi- 
zation. There is an estaUished mis«:Ion for each adminis..rative level and 
for each administrator; and throughout a given year, supervisors follow 
the progress of subordinates as they strive toward specific goals. This 
form of evaluation may be the most responsive to the ».Hilo«ophical 
elements found in self-development tneoiy. It also is ihe most time 
consuming method. 

Difficulties and Concerns 

Repeating what has been said for developing appraisal methods, eval- 
uating two-year college administrators is compliciled, sensitive, and not 
easy. For example, what impact do internal and external circumstances 
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have in evaluating administrators? A number of elements may cause 
problems in evaluating administrative functions — elements such as re- 
trenchment, employee strikes, enrollment decline, new leadership, and 
governmental, community, state, or local fiscal problems. The American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities (1976, p. 12) developed a 
number of cautions with respect to administrator evaluation that are 
applicable to two-year colleges: 

o Avoid developing evaluation instruments for implementation dur- 
ing a crisis. 

• Avoid evaluation instruments issued by special interest groups. 

• Avoid evalualions by individuals not competent to make them. 

• Avoid the mass distribution of findings; they may be distorted and 
used by the ne^^'s media. 

• Avoid accenting evaluation as a power play in collective bargaining. 

• Avoid overstressing individual it<^ms apart from the context of the 
whole evaluation instrument. 

• Avoid assigning the same valu^ to different evaluations — examine 
the background of eacn respondent. 

• Avoid making final recommendations based on evaluation material 
that only represents a part of the total picture. 

There are a numb jr of problems that need to be considered in eval- 
uating two-year college administrators. One is the considerable amount 
of lime that is required to develop, unplement, and foltow through on 
administrator evaluaticm. Obiectivity cn the part of the evaluator and 
the evaluated needs to be sought as nPiUch as possible. Being aware of 
the need for objectivity can assist in coming closer to achieving it. 

The use of material in evaluations should be as open as conM**ntiality 
and common sen^ dictate. There are times when confidentiality serves 
the best interests of all parties. The results of appraisal interviews should 
be confidential, and this circumstance also should apply to any written 
correspondence. 

Anciher problem tan arise from ta;dy or non<ommunk:ation of re- 
sults of materials gathered as well as the interview itself. The credibility 
of the system can be significantly ccnproinised by respo.ises that are 
relatively superficial and late. 

Summary 

In the past, Jniinistrative evaluations completed on two-year college 
campuses have been more informal; however, today the concerned pub- 
Ik as well as the faculty wan to know that the people who "run things'* 
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are evaluated also. Administrators should be accountable for their de- 
cisions that affect the college, especially when excellence/quality remains 
a prominent agenda item on campuses. 

There is not one major model or evaluation tool used in administra- 
tive evaluation, but we do know that the key to successful administrator 
evaluation programs rests with the supervisor and subordinate. The 
challenge in any form of evaluation is communication and planning. 

Two-year colleges will continue to grow more complex administra- 
tively. Two-year colleges need to continue to define their missions, pur- 
poses, goals, and objectives. Perhaps two-year colleges are moving away 
from being just about everything to everybody. A prominent agenda 
item is excellence — in teaching, in faculties, in program offerings, and 
in the operational aspects of the institution. Personal growth is aiSC 
pivotal to organizational improvement, as WcJotkiewics (1980, p. 39) 
<'tates: "The administrators should be assisted in their personal growth 
which will be accompanied by an increase in the overall effectiveness of 
the educational org?nization." 
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Evaluating External 
Relations 

By Barbara Come and Charles E. Finley 



Although higher education has generally acknowledged the value 
of pv siti ve exterr-^l relations, it can also be said that most insti- 
tutions have not devefoped a systematic approach to assessing 
how well the> approach these tasks. Histoiically, many ccdieges and 
universities have merely assumed that the general puUic inherently 
understood and was supportive of higher edi:':ation*s mission. This 
comfortable state has been jcdted as national co icems over increased 
tuition costs and skepticism about the quality of f ducation are requiring 
college leaders to justify their institutions' operations ' .-'aimer 1987). As 
a result, the ability of a college to be able to assess its various external 
relations activities has been elevated from desirable to crucial. 

The task of establishing and maintaining positive external relations 
can be complicated for community colleges, for several o^ the reasons 
outlined by Young and Gwalamubisi (1986): 

1 . An institu) ion's responsiveness to changing community needs can 
result in a school with a changing identity 

2. The current preoccupation with high status does not create a 
climate where two-year colleges if»rving those most in need in the 
community are highly valued. 

3. Rarely are state and national decision makers graduates of com- 
munity colleges, although this point is changing slowly 
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4. Community colleges seldom sponsor events that dra / regional or 
national media. 

5. Many community colleges have allocated only modest resources 
to public relations and lobbying efforts. 

6. By trying to be all things to all people, many community colleges 
have found that their comprehensive mission fragments their sup- 
port. 

In times of population growth, a community college could tol^ate a 
blurred image; however, as Townsend (1986, p. 47) observes, "if stu- 
dents don't know how XXX Community College is different from YYY 
College or ZZZ Business Institute, then why should they choose it over 
the others?" 

The impact of shrinking high school graduating classes may be fur- 
ther compounded by reduced willingness or ability on the part of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments to amfdy fund public two-year schools. 
Bender and Daniel (1986) predict that this decrease in governmental 
allocations wiil force community colleges to seek greater support from 
an expanded range of constituent groups within their external environ- 
ment. 



State Governmental Relations 

The need for community cdleges to maintain positive governmental 
relations is inherent in their name, mission, and funding structure. 
Rowland (1986) contends that ''responsibility for government relations 
must be at the highest levels of institutional administration." In the two- 
year college this statement means that government relations is the re- 
sponsibility of the president or the primary responsibility of some other 
senior administrative officer. The responsibility for government rei.i- 
tions must be clearly assigned and understooa througliout the institu- 
tion. Everyone needs to know who is responsible for contacting local 
congressional representatives, legislators, the mayor, and the governor. 
Smce the state government is the primary source of funding for the 
two-year college, careful assessment of relationships with the governor's 
office and the state legislature is vital. Rowland (1986, p. 500) writes on 
three areas that need to be addressed when evaluating a school's gov- 
ernmental !cLtions: Governmental action, or possible actions, that have, 
or can have, an impact, positive or negative, on the college and its ability 
to achieve its objectives. Second, the extent of the impact or how impor- 
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tant a particular government action is to the institution. This assessment 
will help determine how much of an institution's resources ought to be 
committed to support its government relations effort in additim to the 
direction and timing of that effort. And, the necessary institutimal 
resources needed to maximize the positive impact of a governmental 
action or minimize the negative; th s requires strategy devebpment and 
execution in the political arena. 

To determine how well the government relations program at a two- 
year college is meeting the institution's objectives, Heemann (1985) for 
the Council for the Advancement and Support of Educatim (CASE) has 
devetoped a self-^evahiaticMi questionnaire that can be secured from this 
WashingtCHi-based organization. 

Much recent legislation has been passed at the state level that pertains 
to forming partnerships between higher education, government, and 
business. Martorana and Garland (1984) point out that unemployment 
problems, which have plagued the states and the nation in the past, have 
begged for legislative attentim. Because the two-year college mission is 
to provide vocational and technical training, it was a logical (dace for 
legislators to turn. The federally sponsored Job Training Partnership 
Act has provided monetary and administrative incentives for states to 
establish and revise training and retraining for dislocated workers, and 
occupational forecasting programs. And recent legislative attention to 
economic development has focused on the promotion of high-technol- 
ogy industries in the states. 

To cite one successful ex«4mpie of two-year colleges, state government, 
and business partnerships: the Ohio Department of Development and 
the Ohio Board of Regents are working through the community colleges 
in collaboration with Ohio's businesses and industry with three goals: 
to establish Ohb as a workl leader in innovaticxi and entrepreneurial 
activity, to make Ohio's businesses more competitive in the world mar- 
ketfdace, and to leverage state and federal funds to accelerate new job 
creation in Ohio. This partnership has helped Ohio to move Ir- four 
years from the position of 49th to 3rd in the nation in job creatiot.; 
unemptoyment has been reduced from over 14 percent to 7.9 percent. 
Coulter also observes that the state's community colleges are "key play- 
ers in this relationship because they provide the communication system 
and a strategically bcated delivery mechanism for technobgy transfer 
and training for Ohio's businesses, large and small." 

In Maryland, state and local governmental agencies have devebped 
a consortium and partnership with 15 community colleges. Although 
these colleges have been involved in trainmg activities for their tocal 
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regions, this coordinated effort enhances their collective potential to 
make a visiUe impxt on statewide economic development. Representa- 
tives from the colleges, the Maryland Economic Development Office, 
and selected local c>. nomic development agencies work together to build 
-^n understanding of the community colleges' contributions and 
strengths in economic development. This model can be modified to fit 
the circumstances of »ny state seeking to develop a similar cooperative, 
coordinated effort. 

Although the states currently are generating money for programs 
designed to help community colleges address economic development, 
competition for the funds is growing. Those institutions that find them- 
selves recipients of these funds generally have a clear statement of di- 
rection for their economic development program, are creative, and have 
effective communications with the governor's office and key legislators. 
Constant evaluation of an institutions' relationship with the state gov- 
ernment is vital if the institution wislies to compete successfully for 
monies being generated to encourage linkages between two-year col- 
leges and business and industry. The fdbwing questbns may be useful 
for this evaluative process: 

• H?3 che college developed a clear, written statement of what it hopes 
to accomjdish through its economic development plan? (Scott, p. 



• Has it been decided how best to use existing state resources.*^ (ibid.. 



• Have procedures been develo{>ed for determining priorities, es- 
pecially when deciding between state and local needs? 

• With the increasing volume of legislation regarding education/ 
business linkages, rre there adequate sources of data and pcditical 
intelligence to monitor issues of concern? 

• Have clear-cut channels of authority and communications been 
developed for conducting government relations? 

• Are key legislators invited to campus for activities such as tours, 
speaking engagements, and ceremonies? In this way, legislators can 
speak with students and learn fi^-sthand about innovative programs 
on campus. 

• Are the right people used to contact legislators at the right time? 

• Are the active interests and involvement of advisory committees or 
legislative networks maintained? 

• Are coalitions formed with other institutions and organizations to 
advance common interests on particular iss*jes? 



(Adopted from Jackson 1981; Rowland 1986; and Scott 1986-87.) 
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Local Goveramental Relations 

In many cases, operating and capital support for two-year colleges 
are partially dependent on a local tax base. Also, actions taken by a city 
council or a county board of supervisors can be extremely im{K)rtant to 
a community college. Public transportation, police and fire protection, 
local zoning orr^lnances, municipal utility systems, and exemptions from 
local property taxes are all local government issues that require the 
attention of two-year institutions. The manner in which an institution 
conaucts itself as a member of the community can impact upon the way 
the institution is treated by the local government and the voters. 

The following questions may be useful in assessing institutional re- 
lations with the local government: Does the iiistitution maintain regular 
contact Yiirh local officials to discuss areas of mutual concern? If the 
institution i involved in an economic development program, does co- 
operation an*, support from the local government exist? Does respect 
and goodwill ex. t between the college and the local government? Aiid, 
are periodic rep., s made to community leaders on the college's impact 
upon the local ecc. omy? 

Business and Industry 

Demographic and economic trends of the 1980 have brought about 
many societal changes which have greatly impacted American higher 
education, government, and business and industry. Two of thesf 
ch.^nges are especially noteworthy: (1) today there are fewer individuals 
in the 16 to 24 age bracket, and the military, higher education, and 
business are all competing for this sector of the population, and, (2) the 
competition in the international marketplace from high-technological 
countries with cheap labor has greatly increased (Garrison 1986-87, 
p. 20). The United States can only hope to compete by producing more 
for less while keeping quality high. In some cases, it is impossible to 
compete. 

Two-year colleges and businesses have accepted the challenge to re- 
spond to these new realities; they ha. j discovered that alliances can be 
benefirial to all parties. Colleges may increase enrollments, increase 
part-time staff, and enrich classroom instruction; and industry has 
found that two-year colleges can develop skilled workers at a lower cost 
than businesses through their own in-house training. 

However, "just being involved'' is not enough, and an ongoing insti- 
tutional relationship with business and industry is desirable to answer 
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key questions, such as, is the college determining training requirements 
tu meet existing needs, and are relationships with existing employers 
effective enough to attract new jobs to the area? Only by a thorough 
assessment of present relati^ >nships with business and industry can two- 
year cdleges expect to enhance their contacts with eraployers and to feel 
confident about the institution's standards of excellence and its re- 
sponses to local employment needs. 

A review of exemplary programs in several institutions may be useful 
toward a better understanding of the benefits of labor development 
programs. To develop an improved awareness of its business environ- 
ment, Hagerstown Junior College (Maryland) places its faculty u embers 
in business and industrial work situations. This program has improved 
the school's understanding of the regional job economy and of the re- 
lationship between work force needs and regional labor conditions. 

Many two-year colleges have launched assessment programs of em- 
(Joyer needs such as Parkersburg Community College (West Virginia), 
Sinclair Community College (Oh.o), and Atlantic Community College 
(New Jersey) where regional employers are asked to provide information 
about employee training needs, in-house educational programs, busi- 
ness recruitment practices, job trends, employee turnover rates, salary 
prospects by job category, and empJoyment projections one to two years 
into the future. Employers also are asked to describe career interests 
and mobility patterns of employees, tuition incentive por -\jji, V .owledge 
about and use of college services, satisfaction with employed raduates 
of ccdlege programs, and willingness to assist the college in piogram 
(banning (Fidler and others 1978). 

Labette Community Ccdiege (Kansas; is responding to local needs 
with project REFER (Relevant Education for Economic Recovery), 
which focuses on the cun ^nt ai}d future training needs of both the 
company and the individual employee. Courses are offered in the busi- 
ness and industrial sites as well as on campus. The comprehensive com- 
munity cdlegc philosophy at Labette has produced escalating growth 
in enrollment, moving from 1,265 students in 1975 to 8,173 students in 
1986. 

The Oregon Small Business Development Center network and Lane 
Community College (Oregon) have responded to the needs of small 
businesses for management training by providing access to current in- 
formation, training, resources, and management assistance services. 
Lane recognized the need for a strong small business community and 
estaUished a business assistance center (BAC), which is a leading com- 
munity resource. In 1983 the Oregon legislature recognized the success 
of Lane's effort to help small businesses and passed legislation that 
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provided funding of $500,000 for the biennium and directed that a 
network of similar centers be developed to offer small business training 
and assistance at community colleges throughout the state. 

By devebping effective rdationships with business and industry, two- 
year colleges can contribute to the economic development of their re- 
gions, states, and country, but also the colleges can benefit substantially 
from these linkages. When assessing labor development proUems, in- 
dividual institutions may find it useful to ask themselves questk>ns such 
as: Has professio^-ial growth taken place on the part of administrators 
and faculty? Have initial training programs stimulated requests for 
further training? Is increased respect displayed by business and indus- 
try perscMinel toward community collej;e faculty and staff? Has more 
efficiency and productivity in business translated into more tax support 
and greater enrollment for the college? (Fidler 1982). 



Community Service 

By definition, all community colleges are charged with providing 
service to their communities, but the diverse range oi these services 
reflects profound differences in the ccmmunities and their perceived 
neeus. College leaders and jtfiers who are interested in evaluating how 
well the cdlege is meeting the needs of constituent groups can begin 
with some questions, such as: 

1. To what extent has the college researched the community from a 
demographic standpoint? How is the populatk)n divided am3ng 
age groups? 

2. What minority groups comprise the service area and what are the 
projecticMis for trends in ethnic ccmposition? 

3 . What have been the social effects of changes in the area's econcmic 
base on various age groups and on minority groups? 

4. With what area agencies might the college form linkages^ Such a 
team approach could direct combined resourc<;s toward commu- 
nity needs. 

5. Has the college created an image of being genuinely interested in 
understanding community needs? Do members of the community 
feel comfortable in ccming to the college in search of solutions? 

6. Are college facilities made availaUe to the community wherever 
possiUe? 

7. Does the college actively seek to produce programs and events 
that will be of interest to the community? 
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8. Have significant pockets of the college's constituency been ig- 
nored? 

9. Do college-sponsored programs include offerings of interests to 
area minority groups? 

One school that has made a strong effort to touch a broad spectrum 
of constituencies is Schoolcraft College in Michigan. College-sponsored 
\^rkshops have brought thousands from the business sector onto the 
campus, and continuing education and community service programs 
have seen strong enrollment growth for their 200 yearly offerings. 
Schoolcraft also has designed an access-at-any-age policy that includes 
elementary school children in a talented-and-gifted program as well as 
sei^.ior citizens in fitness-after-fifty classes. Schoolcraft's community ser- 
vice mission extends beyond educational offerings. An annual speaker 
series along with musical, dramatic, and recreational programs, com- 
bined with the practice of making athletic fields availaMe for a local 
soccer league reinforce Schoolcraft's image as a valued community re- 
source (Schoolcraft 1986). 

Cloud County Community College in Kansas conducted a survey of 
its service area and found that nearly one-quarter of its population was 
65 years of age or older The college responded to this community 
profile by devek>ping an associate degree in gerontotogy (Hartman 
1986). 

Addressing a need within the urban constituency, Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College (Ohio) offered a program to inner city high school 
students designed to improve their test-taking skills and enhance their 
chances for success at the postsecondary level (Palmer 1986). And in 
California, Bakersfield College established a women's reentry program 
with recruitment, orientation, advising, financial aid, chiU care, and job 
jJacement services (Osierkamp and HuP'^tt 1983). These four schools 
exemplify the positive images that many community colleges have de- 
v^oped by first profiling their constituencies and then responding with 
appropriate resources. 

Allocating Institutional Resources 

Assessing the community service program can help presidents make 
prudent decisions on resource allocation. Many CEOs find themselves 
frustrated when dealing with the question of allocatiori in two ways: (1) 
the opportunities to become involved in external relations nearly always 
exceed the availaWe resources, and (2) there are few quantifiaWe models 
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for calcLiating vAikh efforts will deliver the maximum yield. Neverthe- 
less, colleges must still make hard decisions and periodically assess their 
wisdom. 

One approach that is used is founded on the highly subjective sense 
that "this is the sort of things we ought to be dcHng." Often an analysis 
of a schod's community service roles finds them traceable to the per- 
sonal values of the president or trustees. When this is the case, periodic 
assessment [days a small rde because the decision was not made on the 
basis of retum-on-investment. Instead, a president might justify an 
instituti(Mial community service in terms of the number of peo[de being 
served or the benefits derived by a given component of the community. 
In short, the yardstick becomes how much this investment will help the 
community. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the CEO who sees the community 
service as another form of resource allocation and assumes a business- 
like approach. For this individual, the question is how much return the 
college will gain from its investment, viewing community service as an 
extension of the schools' marketing program and these efforts are as- 
sessed in terms of their potential for generating students. Having ad- 
ministrators join community service groups is viewed in terms of gen- 
erating contacts with business leaders who may be in need of training 
services. Making college facilities available for public functions is seen 
as another vehicle for bringing people onto campus who might not 
otherwise have occasion to do so. One community college CEO phrased 
his approach to community service involvement in the form of a ques- 
tion: "I ask myself, 'How will doing this help my institution?"' With this 
approach, the yardstick is enrollment — either in credit courses or train- 
ing developed for business and industry. 



Major P^ticipants in External Relations 

Thus far this chapter has identified primary components of a com- 
munity college's external environment: government, business and in- 
dustry, and constituent groups within the service population. The next 
step involves an examination of key institutional personnel for interfac- 
ing with these groups. In short, is the institution overlooking any po- 
tential resources or avenues for improving external relations? 

For most two-year colleges, five primary participants for external re- 
lations are the CEO, the board of trustees, foundation board, alumni, 
and the public relations office. 
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CEOs 



Although everyone who works at the community college can do many 
things to promote the institution, the primary responsibility for en- 
hancing the college's image belongs to the CEO. ause of this level 
of responsibility, his or her effectiveness in promoting quality external 
relations is imperative. The following questions may be helpful in as- 
sessing effectiveness: Is the CEO visible? Does he or she believe in and 
promote the organization, its products and services to those outside the 
institution? Does the CEO create an internal and external vision for the 
organization^ To encourage relationships with business and industry, 
has the CEO identified local boards or committees that influence and 
direct the economic growth and devebpment in the college's service 
area and sought status as a member of the:>e boards? Does he or she 
give credit to others for their accomplishments? Does the CEO keep the 
lines of communication open between the college and external consti- 
tuencies? Above all, is the CEO an expert communicator? Does he or 
she clearly convey the institution's mission, goals, and objectives to the 
many constituencies who influence and are influenced by the college? 

Board of Trustees 

Within the limitations of legislation, the trustees are responsible for 
operating the institution. As leaders in business, industry or the profes- 
sions* trustees are viewed by the general public as individuals who have 
something to say about the institution. Because influential citizens are 
capaUe of having significant positive or negative impact upon the in- 
stitution, the tact and integrity of trustees are sometimes tested. In order 
to assist in evaluating trustee performance in promoting quality exter- 
nal relations, the following questk)ns may be asked: 

1 . With the understanding that public funding is not the only basis 
for supporting tiie institution, have trustees assisted the CEO in 
making long-range plans to enhance external relations that al- 
ready exist at the institution? 

2. Do the trustees play a team role in communicating with key leg- 
islators about institutional concerns? 

3. Do the trustees belong to the Association of Community College 
Trustees and do they attend the annual convention of the associ- 
ation to help keep them abreast of current programs and models 
pertaining to colleges and their external constituents? 

4. Do the trustees, working with the CEO, have a systematic and 
comprehensive method of monitoring legislation affecting the 
commuT:'ty college? 

5. Do the trustees have appropriate liaison with department chairs 
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and program chairs to stay fully aware of new external relation- 
ships? 

6. Are trustees careful not to promote programs in their own inter- 
ests? IS the program for the good of the college? 

Foundation Boards 

Earlier :a the chapter it was pointed out by Bender and Daniel ( 1986) 
that the public favors increased giving by individuals and groups for 
two-year colleges to supplement tax suppcx-t. Recognizing this positive 
public attitude, the number of foundations established by public two- 
year colleges has tripled since 1974, but have the colleges viewed the 
opportunities that are presented by foundations as another means for 
improving community relations? By establishing founviation boards to 
augment the ofhcial board of trustees, colleges can double the number 
of influential community leaders closely involved with the institution. 
Davis (1986) points out that foundation board members give credibility 
to the institution and they can provide still another link between the 
college and those whom the college can serve. By contacting business 
and industrial leaders throup^* a foundation ofRce, the college has es- 
tablished still another channel for stating its case and enhancing its 
image. The key to improved community rdations through foundation 
boards is careful selection of the board members and effective coordi- 
nation of their efforts with the institution's comprehensive community 
relations strategy. 

Alumni Relations 

Just as the cieation of a foundation can provide a new channel for 
enhancement of a community cdlege's image, so can developing an 
alumni association. A study by Sullenger (1976) found that nearly 90 
percent of two-year college presidents [daced a low priority on estaiDlish- 
ing an alumni relations program. The primary reason at that time for 
rejecting an alumni program was the belief that it cannot generate 
significant revenues. Although this k)gic remains largely valid, with 
some exceptions such as Michigan's Delta College, an alumni associa- 
tion can more than pay its way as an avenue for enhancing public 
relations. Kopecek and Kubrik (1982) report on research findings that 
"more people learn more about community colleges from their family 
and friends than in any other way." They further point out that through 
an organization and/or publications, alumni can be "educated, encour- 
aged, and mobilized to give information to others about the programs 
and services of the college" (p. 77). 

Several problems have traditionally plagued the efforts of two-year 
schools to develop active alumni groups. First is the task of maintaining 
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current mailing lists. Many two-year cdleges have experienced the dis- 
appointment of seeing up to 80 percent of their mailings returned by 
the post office. An institution needs to decide what level of success it is 
willing to accept to justify the expense of developing, printing, and 
mailing atumni communications. The degree to which alumni pro- 
grams contribute to external relations usually depends on how imagi- 
natively and extensively they are involved in the cdlege's efforts. 

Public ReUuians Office 

Most community colleges have established a public relatbns office, 
although they are distnuuted across a broad spectrum in terms of per- 
sonnel qualifications, staffing, budget, and the scope of their missions. 
This diversity may signal to some administrators that public relaticHis 
{K-ograms defy valid evaluation; however, some guidelines can be de- 
veloped for this important functbn. 

Slojum and Johnson (1977) assert that public relations (PR) efforts 
need to begin with an analysis of the product and the setting of goals. 
They point out that public relations goals must be both realistic and 
quantifiable. Too often, however, the difficulty of quantifying goals re- 
sults in PR efforts being measured by minutes of air time or column 
inches of newspaper space. Because these are means to ends, more 
valid goals might be a specific increase in a given program's enrolment 
or a target number of inquiries being generated from a news release. 

The same authors also offer four levels for evaluating a public rela- 
tion's program. The first is based on intuitive judgment; the assumption 
here is that no real method of assessment exists. The second is to 
measure results in terms of visibility, such as using newspaper clippings 
as a measure of success. The third involves multiple channels of com- 
munication being used with some measurable results, but precisely 
which channels deserve the credit is not determined. The last level 
occurs when a single channel generates a measurable result, but this is 
seldom the case. When possible, a cdlege should periodically change 
only one factor in a campaign to allow this fourth level of evaluation. 
Irrespective of the level of evaluation that a community college decides 
is appropriate, the fundamental criterion against which a public rela- 
tions office is measured is efficiency in resource allocation. 

Summary 

This chapter examines the increased need for positive external rela- 
tions, the variety of constituent groups to be reached, the opportunities 
and '^esources available to community colleges, and approaches to as- 
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sessirig the effectiveness of the overall external relations effort. The 
common theme throughout the chapter is that external re^^uons is too 
crucial to be assigned a low priority with respect to evaluation processes. 
In fact, the comfJexity of the external relations function points up the 
wisdom of estaUishing a formal evaluation procedure that allows per- 
sons with a broad base of expertise, both internal and external to the 
institution, to consider questbns such as those posed within this chapter. 
Such an on-going assessment effort will allow the institution to maxi- 
mize its jwtential for relating to its service area. The rewards for such 
an effort are both immediate and long term. 
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Evaluating Institutional 
Effectiveness 



By Priscilla Haag-Mutter, Edward W Holzapfel, Jr. 
and C. Wayne Jones 



Born of democratic idealism, practicality, and demands of return- 
ing World War II veterans attending college under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, the community college flourished through the 1950s, 
60s, and 70s as increasingly diverse groups sought postsecondary edu- 
cation. In the rush to serve so many, two-year cdleges had little time to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their efforts. Mos^ energy was put into 
growth and diversification as clientele grew, changed, and demanded 
nx)re and varied educational programs. 

For quite some time, the two-year college has been applauded for its 
role in serving the postsecondary education needs of all Americans, but 
more recently some leaders are questioning the wisdom of any institu- 
tion trying to be everything to everyone. For example, Vaughn (1985, 
p. 28) states, "... community colleges do not have the financial, phys- 
ical, or intellectual resource^ lO be all things to all people. Nor do they 
have a public mandate to perform those functions for which they receive 
no funding and that go well beyond their mission.'' 

Purposes of Institutional Evaluation 

To review, refine, and redefine the community college role, evaluation 
became necessary. Cronbach (1980, p. 13) states that evaluatbn in gen- 
eral is undertaken for many reasons, includmg but not limited to: prior- 
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itizing possible courses of actkm, improving existing programs, main- 
taining quality, controlling subordinates, documenting financial 
necessity, eliciting support for a favorite project, and undercutting op- 
ponents' policies. No less can be said for the purpose and function of 
evaluatifxi in higher education. 

In 1380, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educatbn, 
concerned about the rapid changes that were affecting colleges and 
universities, suggested that the purpose of evaluatbn should be to con- 
template and plan carefully for improvement of the quality of teaching, 
research, and service; preserve balance among the main academic ef- 
forts against counterforces of the educational marketplace; respond to 
academic consumer demands so that as little damage as possible is done 
to traditional academic programs; and develop creative means of offer- 
ing new programs without accompanying increase in resources (Car- 
negie, p. 118). 

The "Mortimer Report" (1984) said that the purposes of evaluatbn 
in higher education were to: "measure demonstrable improvements in 
student knowledge capacities, skills, and attitudes from entrance to 
graduatbn; insure that improvements occur within established, clearly 
expressed, and publicly announced and maintained standards of per- 
formance for awarding degrees; and demonstrate that improvements 
are cost-effective in use of student and institutional resources of time, 
effort and money" (p. 15). 

Ewell (1987) summarizes the function and purpose of institutional 
evaluatbn programs as visible, integrated, on-going efforts governed by 
established policy, involving regular data collectbn and analysis. More 
than a network of resource and technical support for assessment, eval- 
uatbn programs should serve as embodiments of an institution's com- 
mitment to sdf-examinatbn and improvement. E. Boyer (1987, p. 262) 
wrote that only when we achieve greater clarity about a college's mission 
can we have standards that can be used as measures of our procedures. 
Only as college leaders clarify goals will they have the confidence to 
proceed with evaluation. 



Problems with Institutional Evaluation 

Assessing institutional effectiveness in the two-year college sector is 
difficult and ambiguous because of the ever-changing rde of the insti- 
tution. In its efforts to serve varied clientele (i.e., transfer students, 
single parents, re-entry adults, developmental students, corporate 
clients, retirees and senior citizens), the two-year college is sometimes 
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criticized by those who say that access and quality are contradictory 
purposes; therefore, to evaluate their effectiveness community colleges 
need first to define (or to redefine) their missions, goals, and objectives. 
Cross (1985, p. 35) cites a survey (Duea 1981, p. 586) in which college 
presidents were asked to name the most critical issues facing their insti- 
tutions at the time of the survey, and a decade into the future. Of the 
20 issues listed, changing mission and purposes of their institutions was 
ranked fifth in current importance but second in importance among 
issues to be faced in 10 years. 

Institutional Role Definitim 

To read many two-year institutions' mission statements is to suspect 
that they are indeed trying to be all things to all people and are diluting 
the quality of their programs and services. Two-year cdlege leaders 
need to realistically appraise their institutions' place in the community. 
It may be necessary to cut some mediocre programs and trim, or com- 
bine, some outdated or redundant services in order to concentrate ef- 
forts and achieve higher overall quality. 

Accreditation Domination 

A second concern is that of letting accreditation evaluation take the 
place of all other assessment. The self-study and the preparation for 
accreditation visits are arduous and time-consuming, and faculty and 
staff often say they are over-burdened by the time and energy required 
for this effort. Administrators, staff, and faculty alike often object to 
additbnal self-initiated evaluation of any sort because of anxiety, over- 
bad, and resistance to change, yet other types of institutional evaluation 
are frequently more insightful and productive than external accredita- 
tk)n studies. Externally imposed evaluations are often thought to be 
toothless and/or self-serving, and often treated as ends rather than 
means to institutional improvement. Evaluation is most effective if it 
develops from internal concern for change and improvement. 

High-Risk Students 

In their study of Miami-Dade Community College, Roueche and 
Baker ( 1987), identified an issue at the core of problems encountered in 
assessing open admissions institutions — if community cdleges should 
be judged the same as four-year colleges and faulted for their high 
attrition rates when many of their students are high-risk and may set 
unrealistic goals in relation to their skills and academic preparatbn. 
Clark (1980, p. 15) even suggests that a primary role of the community 
cdlege is to provide a "cooling out" function for underprepared stu- 
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dents. This period leads them to accept their academic limitations and 
decide to strive for more realistic academic and vocational goals. On the 
other hand, Parnell (1985, pp. 5-6) writes: "The comprehensive high 
school and the comprehensive community college work on the basis of 
a not-so-visiUe or dramatic definition of excellence. They seek the de- 
velopment of? highly diverse potential in all students." 



Successful Evaluation Systems 

The development of an institutional evaluation system, as proposed 
by Cronbach (1982, p. 7), is a continuing process. The essential ingre- 
dient is research and analysis conducted within a soundly constructed 
conceptual framework or model. 

Institutional evaluatbn should be based on evidence and a standanl 
of reference. Standards of reference that provide the greatest value in 
institutional evaluation come mainly from two sources: the individual 
institution, and collective institutions of a like nature, or benchmark 
institutions. For institutional standards, inquiry should be made in gen- 
eral areas such as objectives, goals, and mission statements; budgets; 
records of past performance; and policies, procedures, and directives. 
For collective standards, the evaluation should look to data supplied by 
benchmark institutions, accrediting associations, coordinating boards, 
federal agencies, and private groups. For one comprehensive approach 
to institutional evaluation, using "forty-five evaluative criteria," see 
Miller (1979, pp. 7-10). The following discussion includes the adminis- 
tration, planning, organization, information and communication, in- 
novation, and staffing. 

Administratum 

The administrative function at any institution is to provide direction 
and coordinate activities, and to set the guidelines within which progress 
can be made (Dressel 1976, p. 377). The quality of the administration 
is the prime determinant of an institution's effectiveness. An institu- 
tional evaluation, therefore, should include management policies, pro- 
cedures, and operat'jns. Despite their critical importance to insrau- 
tional performance, administrators are secondary to the purposes for 
which the institution was organized. In the well-managed institution, 
administrative activity is more of an integrated whole that is "conspic- 
uous" by its quiet and modest operating ways. But in poorly managed 
organizations, management is characterized more by the clamor and 
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feverishness of crises and emergencies of which it is both the cause and 
the victim (Blanchard and others 1985, p. 43). 

Planning 

Every administrator h^as planning responsibilities and the effective- 
ness of the institution will be affected to the degree that skills in con- 
structing sound and realistic plans are developed. The following ques- 
tions can assist in evaluating an institution's planning process: Is the 
[dan far-reaching; are the plans institution-centered; does the plan have 
positive goals; is the fJan based on careful appraisal; does the plan 
require specific results; does the plan have a realistic timetable; does 
the plan identify the person/group responsible; and does the p;an lay 
the basis for evaluation? 

Organizatum 

An effective organizational structure has procedures for testing each 
function and activity for its relevance to the mission and objectives. 
Indicators of organizational effectiveness would include: an adequate 
enrollment to support the organization; sound fiscal health and free- 
dom from serious illnesses; a positive public image; an attraction for, 
and the ability to hold, a strong management team; prudent use of 
human and material resources; effective coordination of various pro- 
grams and activities with a minimum of duplication, with strong mutual 
support, and a minimum of non-productive internal conflict; applica- 
tion of the institution's management talent to high-priority opportuni- 
ties and problems; and assists administrators in applying their highest 
skills to the opportunities in their areas of responsibility for the largest 
portion of their time. 

To appraise organizational effectiveness, it may be instructive to con- 
sider indicators of a potentially deficient organization, which include: 
frequent changes in the organizational plan, lack of arrangement for 
administrative succession, late decisions, inadequate information, im- 
possibility of accountability, excessive tenure, excessive communicating, 
tolerance of incompetence, and obvious wage and salary inequities. 

Information and Comtnunication 

The success of an educational institution is greatly affected by the 
quality of information available to it, and the efficiency of its internal 
and external communications. Only some confidential and sensitive in- 
formation should be closely heU; therefore, if an institutional evaluation 
tends to treat a great many things as confidential a major problem 
possibly has been uncovered. 
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InnowUion 

Innovative institutions are characterized by freely moving knoM^edge 
of what is happening in and out of the institution (Peters and Waterman 
1982, p. 193). Non-innovative institutions, on the other hand, show 
sharp breaks in the flow of knowledge and information between the top, 
middle, and kywer levels of management. Successful innovation may 
ir /cJve subsequent changes in procedures, policies, systems manage- 
ment phibsophy, and organizational relationships. 

Staffing 

The mission of an institution's staffing function is to maximize the 
return on its investment in personnel, and effectiveness can be judged 
by the degree that its em^oyees act in support of the institution's 
objectives. Open communicaticm can positively impact upcHi work per- 
formance by having available items such as mission statement, manage- 
ment philosophy, goals and objectives, detailed pjans, pdides, proce- 
dures, rules and regulations, bulletins, and job descriptk)ns. 

The final evaluatio-i of an institution's effectiveness is based upon the 
results achieved. The following model is suggested as a means for as- 
sessing the achievement of institutional effectiveness. 



An Insdtudonal Ev ^luadon Model 

This comprehensive model for two-year colleges considers major 
phases of institutional functioning, with special emphasis on outcome 
measures. It is a dynamic model that provides feedback for constant 
adjustment of both educational and assessment processes. 

The model (Figure 5) is divided into three distinct phases which 
provide for a continuous flow of assessment processes and information, 
and which also can be integrated with an institutional planning process. 
This latter factor is important because the assessment process should 
become an integral part of the institutional functioning without creat- 
ing an additional assessment superstructure and thus adding to costs. 

The Pre-Assessment Phase 

For the institution just beginning the development of an assessment 
process, this is the most important phase. Without proper planning and 
implementation at this point, the remainder of the processes is failure- 
prone no matter how rational or well-designed it may be. This phase 
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sv ts the Stage both in terms of project leadeniiip and motivation of the 
institutior/s faculty and staff. 

The CEO and the leadership rok. The observable behavior of the CEO 
will do much more to motivate the staff and to win acceptance of the 
project than will mere verbalizatir A procedures and platitudes con- 
cerning the importance of assess .ent (Reitz ")87, p. 311). Because of 
the significant impact of the project on the entire campus, the CEO 
needs to be seen as providing active leadership throughout the process. 
Operatior^l tasks can be delegated but leader^ip responsibility cannot. 
According to Ewell (1984, p. 8), it is not enough to know the probable 
linkages between learning factors and learning outcomes; it is necessary 
to know how to induce institutions to build the requisite kinds if com- 
mitments and to make the kinds of structural changes necessary Hiese 
tasks are clearly a major roie for the CEO. 

The steering committee: Appainhnents, A steering Committee needs 
to be appointed which is representative of the internal constituencies 
who will be involved in the assessment project and who will be affected 
by its outcomes. The composition of this committee will be determined 
by the specific campus structure; however, some generalized statements 
about representation can be made. Because the curriculum will become 
the focal point of the assessment (ibW., p. 72), the chief academic officer 
and appropriate faculty representation shoukl be present. Other senior 
level administrators responsible for support and student services also 
should be appointed. The Steering Committee needs to be large enough 
to represent key constituencies but not so large as to become unwieldy. 
The comr.ittee's responsibility is to provide direction and control for 
the process, not to perform the complete evakiation. The CEO probably 
shoukl appoint himself or herself to the Steering Committee in keeping 
with the leadership ro!e, although the institutk)n's size and tiature need 
to be considered. 

Steering committee: In-service. Providing training in the techniques 
and concepts of evaluation for those people charged with directing the 
process is a next step, and extra resources will be needed. The desire 
and commitment to carry out the project should not be confused with 
having the ability to do so. The committee needs to become familiar 
with the processes of the assessment model and the technology of the 
measurement systems. 

Assessing institutional readiness. Kells (1983, p. 37) suggests several 
design questions in dea!'ag with instilutioril evakiation. These ques- 
tk)ns can facilitate assessing the readiness of the institution to undertake 
self-assessment. The status of the following factors shoukl be studied by 
the Steering Committee at the outset of the assessment process: insti- 
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rutbnal research capabilities, master pdanning activities, clear statement 
of goals, availability of recent and useful self-study processes, rate of 
personnel turnover, morale and campus political factors, consensus 
among formal and informal campus leaders concerning the major prob- 
lems facing the institution, psychdogical readiness of the staff, other 
accreditation relationships, and accommodations needed relative to the 
size and complexity of the institution. 

InUrvenium strategies. Based on the findings of the Readiness As- 
sessment, some strategies may be necessary to ':orrect the identified 
institutional deficiencies. Proceeding without this step, or ignoring the 
results of it, can cause failure for the rest of the project. This juncture 
represents a key reason why the CEO should be involved in supporting 
the process. It will be his or her ultimate resronsibility to judge what 
measures to take in moving the institution reward readiness, including 
delaying the implementation of the next phase. 

The Planning Phase 

When the Pre- A^^ssment Phase has been completed and the decision 
has been made to move forward, the Planning Phase is implemented 
under the direction of the Steering Committee. Attention to the Plan- 
ning Phase is critical because the model places special emphasis on 
outcomes. Without careful [banning, clear statements of intent cannot 
be devek>ped, and valkl measurements of outcomes are not {X)ssible 
without definition of outcomes. 

Steering Committee Reviews: Institutional Mission. The Steering 
Committee reviews the institutional mission statement, and makes any 
desirable adjustments; specifically, the committee shoukl evaluate the 
extent to which these three factors are present and well-defined (Car- 
ruthers and Lott 1981, p. 26): 

1. Statement of mission. A broad statement of the fundamental pur{X)se 
of the institution, often containing some value statement concern- 
ing the outcomes the institution wishes to produce; 

i . Rale definition, A statement whkh differentiates the institution from 
other types of institutions; and 

3. Scope, Specifies the range of activities to be undertaken by the 
institution. 

Because the mission statement provides a public pronouncement 
about the reasons for the institution's existence, the Steering Committee 
should seek institution-wide input during its review or development. 
CEO leadership is needed at this stage to underscore the im{x>rtance of 
quality involvement. 
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InsHtuiumal operational goals. I he goals are necessary to operation- 
alize the mission statement. They provide a se'i of circumstances sought 
in pursuit of th mission (ihid., p. 28), and they provide the broad 
framework for developing the specific objectives to be accomplished by 
the institution in fulfilling its mission. 

Faculty and staff involvement. While selectee' faculty and staff have 
been invdved to this point in the mission review and development pro- 
cess, mere general invdvemeni or faculty and staff becomes paramount 
to accomplish the final step in tlie [banning phase. At the unit level the 
objectives that will fulfill the operational goals, and ultimately the mis- 
sion, need to be developed. Thc^ unit level provides the building blocks 
for institutional functioning. The assessment of institutional effective- 
ness is the measure of how the units combine to produce the desired 
outcomes. 

Units of analysis. Before a rational set of objectives can be developed, 
the units should be identified which will accurately define the function 
of the institution. These units will be defined according to the mission 
and structure of the institution; however, some standard units should 
be examined, such as each academic department, academic support 
services, the vaiious student services functions, fiscal affairs, and facil- 
ities. 

Programmatic objectives. The devetopment of objectives for each unit 
is key to the assessment process, stating the desired outcomes which the 
unit should address in furthering the education of the students. The 
setting of internal standards is the first step toward external accounta- 
bility (Ewell 1984, p. 4). These intended outcomes will be measured 
against actual outcomes and, therefore, should be developed through 
careful deliberations by the personnel in the unit. If the staff has not 
previously develop^ed programn atic objectives, an in-service program 
may be desirable. The objectives need to be constructed so that they 
lead to outcomes which can be measured. 

Program and Services Operations Phase 

This third phase of the model assesses unit functions. When the 
objectives have been determined, the inputs, processes, and outcomes 
can be assessed. While the assessment of outcomes is the primary func- 
tion of the model, the input and process factors cannot be ignored 
because they provide the resources that result in outcomes. 

Inputs. The assessment of the inputs examines those factors which 
are necessary for the unit to produce the desired outcomes, iilxamples 
of criteria for a technology program would be the adequacy of the unit 
budget, the appropriateness of faculty credentials and qualifications, the 
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adequacy of instructional equipment and materials, and the quality of 
advisory committee input. The full range of criteria is developed based 
on the functions of the speciBc unit being assessed. 

Processes. The processes are the dynamics which occur as the unit 
performs its various activities. Examfjes of processes to be examined 
for the technology program would be an analysis of the teaching and 
learning styles found in the department, the extent and uses of instruc- 
tianal support services, student evaluation measures, and faculty profes- 
sional devebpment activities. 

Outcomes. Objectives, inputs, and processes are essential in their own 
rights, but their importance in this model lies in their abilities to support 
outcomes. Institutions do not exist for the purpose of cdlecting inputs 
or developing processes, they exist to produce outcomes which are pos- 
itive changes in the cognitive and affective performance of students. 
Consequently, the "bottom line" of this model is an evaluation of the 
outcomes produced. Accountability, quality, and excellence are concepts 
that speak to the results produced by the educational process. 

Assessments relying on outcome measures can be {daced into two 
general categories — those that measure achievement against an absolute 
standard and those that measure achievement as relative gain (Ewell 
1984, p. 18). The former is an assessment of standards compariscKi, 
while **ie latter is an assessment of change and requires a baseline 
measurement. A professional certifying exam is an example of compar- 
ison against a standard; the value-added approach is an example of 
assessing change. 

These two approaches lead to the need to recognize the valuation 
process at work in assessment. When assessing outcomes against an 
external standard, a value is being flaced on the outcome and that the 
standard presumably is valued by the faculty or staff; therefore, care 
needs to be taken to examine the values at work when selecting stan- 
dards against which to assess outcomes. Are the standards valki mea- 
sures of outcomes based on the mission and goals of the institutions, 
and on the programmatk: objectives? 

Some pitfalls also can exist in the measurement of change. There is 
usually only one right answer, that being the measure of change (ibid.). 
If a student gains 20 points on a standardized mathematics test, a 
quality enhancement has taken place, provided that the test has some 
validated relevancy to the curriculum. 

An assessment of outcomes should provide for both kinds of meas- 
urements in order to provide a comprehensive pkture of the effective- 
ness of the system. The measurement of change through a value-added 
process provides a good quality control mechanism, while comparison 
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against an absolute standard allows the value systems of internal and 
external constituencies to interact in the process. The scope of this paper 
does not allow for the detailed listing of outcomes measures; however, 
the outcomes should follow logically from whatever objectives are set for 
the unit 

The Feedback Loop 

The feedback loop is the mechanism that provides for the dynamic 
functioning of this assessment model, and also is the part which inte- 
grates the model into the routine functioning of the institution. Once 
the outcome measurements have been taken and compared with the 
unit programmatic objectives, the re*.ults are given to the unit. Based 
on the results, objectives can be clarified or adjusted at the Planning 
Phase to influence the functioning of the program and services opera- 
tions. The feedback cycles through the Operations Phase to altow ad- 
justment to the input and process factors. After an appropriate time 
lapse, the outcomes are again assessed and the information is worked 
through the system once more. 

This model is information based, meaning that knowledge of results 
is necessary in order to have meaningful impact on the institution. The 
development of the institutional research capability is necessary; how- 
ever, much of the information needed may already exist in different 
parts of the institution, ur in the computerized management information 
5/stem. The task is to integrate these data in one place, and then use 
them in a systematic way to improve the functioning of the institution. 
In the end, institutional improvement shoukl be the goal in using this, 
or any other, model of assessment. 

Summary 

The development of an institutional evaluation system is a continuing 
process. Central to this concept is the belief that administrators need 
an early warning system for the d^^tection of potentially destructive 
problems, and for the identification of op{x>rtunities for improvement. 
The problems facing two-year institutions and their administrators are 
so variegated and sophisticated that every institution should provide its 
administrators with recent and valid information about current circum- 
stances. A systematic and integrated institutional evaluation process can 
be an efficient and effective source for such information. 

institutions that have not yet developed some objective bases for meas- 
uring their performance couM be on their way to future troubles. For 
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example, since most two-year colleges are enrdlment driven, it is im- 
portant to have sufficient and reliaUe indicators for predicting enroll- 
ments. Without these data, administrators may spend more time on 
bddng good than being good, and unless a technique such as institu- 
tional evaluation is apfdied, the difference may not be detected until 
irreparable damage has been done. 

CauticMi, however, should be exercised in making comparisons with 
other institutions. The myth of the "typical" institution is dispelled in 
the findings of Dickmeyer (1987) vAk^ found that no group of institu- 
tions exist \^se data show them to be completely "typical." Institutions 
shoukl, therefore, strive to discover what makes them unk]ue and not to 
be pressured toward some nonexistent "median" performance. Dick- 
meyer concluded, "Diversity is clearly a characteristic — and no doubt a 
great strength— of community and junior cdleges" (p. 4). Uniqueness, 
however, needs to be tempered as Cartter (in Millett 1980, pp. 4-5) 
cautions, "diversity can be a costly luxury if it is accompanied by igno- 
rance." Therefore, an information-based assessment system is a mean- 
ingful way to evaluate the effectiveness of institutional outcomes. 
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The Future Role of 
Evaluation 



By Charles E, Finky 



ommunity college leaders who are concerned about the future 



rde of the evaluation function for their institutions will want to 



address the recent themes and current issues in higher educa- 
tion. From this persf>ective, some future trends and directions can be 
extrapolated. 

Just as the themes of the 1960s were freedom and participation, and 
the 1970s were marked by moves toward greater accountability, Deegan 
(1988) views the 1980s as the decade of concern for quality and pro- 
ductivity, with a renewed emphasis on educational standards. It is his 
sense that these themes will carry over well into the 1990s and, if so, 
one can expect the evaluative function to continue to grow in impor- 
tance among institutional priorities. To gain a sharper focus on the 
evaluation process, one can study predictions of the issues that vill be 
facing community colleges at the end of this century 



Economic and Demographic Issues 

Deegan sees economic and demographic issues influencing higher 
education. He notes that: 
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1 . By 1990, America will have six million fev^w teenagers than cmly 
10 years earlier. 

2. Between 1985 and 1995, there will be an 18 percent drop in 
traditional college age Americans. 

3. These patterns will produce keen competition between the busi- 
ness community and military for young peofde. 

Two predictable impacts of these issues on the evaluation funaion of 
community colleges a'^e increased concern about the effectiveness of 
external relations (specifically, marketing), and about program assess- 
ment. Relative to the latter impact, retention strategies may become 
more important as projected enrollment competition influences cdleges 
to emphasize quantitative models. 

A seccmd age group to be watched is the 35-44 age range, which from 
1980 to 1990 is projected to increase by 42 percent; however, the number 
of middle management positions are estimated to increase by only 19 
percent. The increasing competition by the 10.4 million people in this 
age group for management positicHis may cause many individuals to 
find their upward mobility Uocked and to seek alternative careers. 

The need for job retraining will increase as America's share of worM 
manufacturing continues to decline. Between 1979 and 1984, 11 million 
Americans lost their jobs and, of these workers, 20 percent are estimated 
to require improved basic skills before they can expect jobs with ad- 
vancement potential. The national shift away from manufacturing will 
create jobs in other sectors. Vaughn (1983) writes that people today 
must find empk>yment in new and technically demanding fiekls which 
were not available in high schools. 

An American Association of Community and Junior Cdleges' tele- 
conference (The American Seminar, 1987) reported still more data that 
further underscores a growing need for retraining in the future: 

• The average worker will change jobs nearly seven times and change 
occupations three times. 

• From 1985 to the year 2000, the proportion of 16 to 24 year dds 
will shrink from 30 percent of the {x>pulation to 16 percent. 

• Seventy-five percent of those who will be working in the year 2000 
are already in the v orkplace. 

• America's budget for training and development is currently at $210 
billion; however, small businesses, unlike major cor{x>rations, can- 
not afford to do their own training. 

• Millions of America's workers lack the basic skills needed for future 
retraining. 
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Increasing Need for Retraining 

A major force in the need for retraining is the knowledge explosion. 
As of 1987, 90 percent of the world's scientific knowledge was unknown 
only 30 years previously and this present body of knowledge is expected 
to double by the year 2000 (AACJC 1987). The pace of knowledge 
production will quicken; Brazziel (1981) estimated that the volume of 
scientific and technical information will double every eight years. 

These trends point to a profound and ongoing need for retraining; 
the need for training and devek^ment has already created a major 
industry. Moon (1981) observes that only about 12 millim American 
adults are educated in colleges and universities while more than three 
times as many are trained elsewhere. In fact, AACJC cites figures that 
show the total annual budget for training and development in America 
is $210 billion, an amount rapidly nearing the $238 billion budget for 
formal education. A major share of this training and development 
budget is provided by America's 300 largest corporations, even though 
90 percent of the new jobs created in the last decade were with busi- 
nesses too small to perform their own training. 

Community colleges will be able to meet the training needs of Amer- 
ican business if several components of their operations can be effectively 
assessed, such as: 

1. Institutional effectiveness to assure that the expansbn of one cd- 
lege function does not impair its more traditional missions. 

2. Relations with business and industry to provide clear communi- 
cation lines. 

3. Academic programs to measure flexibility and relevance. 

4. Part-time faculty to respond to the often increased role of this 
group in providing short-term training. 

5. Student services to meet the special needs of non-traditional full- 
time students seeking retraining. Ironically, the dramatic growth 
of this component of the community college mission may occur at 
a time when two crucial resources are lacking — faculty and labo- 
ratory equipment. 

The Graying of College Faculty 

The "graying" of college faculty is likely to become a major concern 
in the 1990s. A 1983 California study (Deegan 1988) revealed 40 per- 
cent of that state's full-time faculty were at least 50 years of age, and 
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over 20 percent were over 55; the current surplus of college teachers in 
certain parts of the nation can be expected to disappear soon. With 
fewer people available to hire, staff development will become even mor'^ 
important. Two books, although written for four-year institutions, offe 
some excellent research and insights into these matters: Bowen and 
Schuster, American Professors, 1986; and EMe and McKeachie, Improving 
UndergraducUe Education Through Faculty Develofmeni, 1985. 

Thie second crucial resource at risk is laboratory equipment. Another 
California survey (Chanceltor's Office 1985) found 67 percent of equip- 
ment used in occupational programs was either somewhat or seriously 
out of date. Only comprehensive approaches to program evaluatbn will 
leveal these inadequacies in time to correct them through systematic 
planning and budgeting. 

Clearly, attracting new faculty and re()lacing equipment will place 
demands on financial resources. Deegan predicts, however, that four 
factors — the federal budget deficit, new competition for dollars, chang- 
ing public attitudes, and an aging population— will combine to reduce 
taxpayer support in the 1990s to a level of inadequacy. The resulting 
financial squeeze wouki require postsecondary institutions to assess 
tiieir abilities to discover new ways to generate resources, link with 
agencies and other schools, and share expensive technologies. All three 
ventures will serve as tests of the institution's ability to utilize strong 
external relatbns in adapting to scarce funds. Vaughn (1983) sums up 
the dynamic: "Flexibility will have to be accomplished by change rather 
than growth" (p. 247). 

Greater Accountability 

Another issue of continuing concern is accountability. The movement 
toward merit pay will not dissipate in the near future unless a significant 
recession occurs nor will tht importance of a valW faculty evaluation 
system. Concern for accountability will continue to bring student eval- 
uation processes under scrutiny as well. For community colleges, the 
double challenge will be to raise standards while maintaining access. 

If politkians continue to respond to public concerns over standards 
in higher educaticMi, the 1990s may see a continued growth in state- 
wide testing. An example that is already in operation is Florida's College 
Level Academk: Skills Test (CLAST) whk:h must be passed after com- 
pletion of the freshman and sophomore years before students in publk: 
colleges can earn an associate of arts degree or be granted jiuJor-year 
status (Evangelauf 1985). College leaders who view these legislated stan- 
dards as a response to perceived complacency on the part of individual 
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programs or postsecondary institutions, may be motivated to 
strengthen both their program and student evaluation programs before 
their state governments decide to impose stricter mandates. 

The trend for accountability is accompanied by a mandate for com- 
munity colleges to maintain or even improve access to higher educatbn 
for economically and socially disdvantaged persons. Accoiding to Hodg- 
kinson (1985) there will be room lOr improvement in the 1990s. He 
observes that from 1975 to 1982 there was a 29 percent increase in the 
graduatim of Hack students froir high school; however, Mack college 
enrollment actually dropped by 14 percent for the same seven years. 
The same discrcpaiKy occurred among Hispanic Americans with a 38 
percent increase in high schod graduation, but a college enrolment 
decrease of 16 percent. 

Serving Economically Deprived Students 

Historically, economically disadvantaged and minority students have 
looked to community colleges for educational opportunity. By 1978, two- 
year colleges were enrolling 42 percent of America's Mack students and 
more than half of Hispanic and American Indian students (U.S. Na- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics 1982). However, this upward 
trend bega«i to reverse itself the fcdknving year as community college 
enrolments shifted to reflect the population at large. Hodgkinson at- 
tributes part of this trend to increasing numbers of talented minority 
youth taking advantage of the military's educatk)nal programs, but this 
is only one factor Templin (1983) warns of the threat posed by this 
trend: "Should the transition of the community college to a middle class 
college occur, will it be at the expense of the lower-income and disad- 
vantaged student?" (p. 48). 

Answers to this question will be founded on resource allocatwn de- 
cisions which, in turn, will reflect the institutwn's mission. Being caught 
between mandates both for higher quality and for increased access will 
require community colleges to assess their missions and their institu- 
tion's adherence to those missions. 



Educating the Whole Person 

Still another test of institutional evaluation will come from a growing 
concern over what students are required to learn. E. Boyer ( 1986) raises 
three questions that he sees impacting on future community cdlege 
agendas. First, what will it mean "to be an educated person in the year 
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2000 and beyond?" (p. 15). Second, how can colleges ensure that stu- 
dents acquire "not just knowledge through technology but the wisdom 
to interpret the knowledge?" (p. 16). Third, how can community cdleges 
help students "see more clearly the connections between what they learn 
and how they live?" 

Relative to this last issue, Boyer sees a current body of students char- 
acterized by self-centeredness and inadequate ties to the community at- 
large. He cites two studies of Carnegie college students :ii which 64 
percent indicate career success as their most important goal; only 48 
percent list spiritual fulfillment as a key objective in their lives; and 70 
percent said being financially wealthy was very important, but only 45 
percent said developing a meaningful philosophy of life was an impor- 
tant goal. Boyer concludes that our colleges are "bankrupt if our stu- 
dents understand their own individual talents and see no connections 
to their fellow human beings, both in this nation and around the world." 
The issue of defining the word "educated," will generate debate and 
serve as a catalyst for program, student, and even institutional evalua- 
tion. 

Boyer's observation places in perspective the crucial balance that 
exists between a community college's evaluation function and its charge 
to remain responsive. Since its conception, the community college has 
consistently changed to accommodate rapid shifts in America's economy, 
demographics, and lifestyles. Such a kinetic existence can lure an insti- 
tution into the maze of nebulous functions and a blurred mission. Future 
social and economic forces can be counted on to impact the community 
college's identity well into the next century. However, those schools with 
viable evaluation programs already in place will have the ability to view 
themselves from a clear perspective, continually assess their progress, 
and make course corrections along the way. 
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